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The Lord’s Prayer, the Pastor’s Prayer 








I. Introduction 


Every prayer acceptable to God is a miracle wrought by Him hy 
and returning to Him. It may be illustrated by the letter V. Among 
4 these innumerable miracles the Lord’s Prayer, in its content, } 
: sequence, and beauty, is unsurpassed. It is the summary of every 
God-pleasing prayer ever recorded in heaven or on earth. Every 
other prayer prompted by the Spirit is the Lord’s Prayer in part, 
cast into a different form. Any opinion to the contrary is an 
evidence that the content of the Lord’s Prayer has not been under- 
stood, nor its scope measured, nor its depth sounded. It would be 
an interesting task, and not a difficult one, to catalog every prayer 
ever sighed and said and recorded as heard and answered under 
the head of the respective petition of the model prayer. We find 
the prayer of Dysmas comprehended in the Seventh Petition, the 
% prayer of the centurion in the Fourth Petition, and David’s 51st 
< Psalm can be condensed into the Lord’s Prayer. Where would 
: we place Jonah’s prayer? and the Publican’s? In the seven peti- 
tions we are urged to ask not merely for something, or for just a 
little, or for more, or for much, but for everything. We cannot 
pray for more than everything. Why not simply abbreviate the 
Lord’s Prayer into the deep and compendious sigh: Father, give us 
everything? The Father understands, but He wants us to realize 
what we ask for and what He is giving. 

It is true that the Lord’s Prayer has.a glory all its own. How- 
ever, we must not overlook other model prayers designed and 
written for our benefit, such as that of Abraham (Gen. 18), of 
Jeremiah (Jer. 15:15 f.), of Stephen «(Acts 7:59,60). We must not 
ascribe to the Lord’s Prayer a special glory because of the fact 
that Jesus composed and taught it. Who taught the palsied man 
and his friends to breathe a silent prayer as acceptable to God as 
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the Fifth and the Fourth Petition? Who taught the Syrophoeni- 
cian woman, and Job, and Asaph, and Paul? The Holy Spirit was 
their Teacher. Therefore their prayers are as important to us from 
the viewpoint of authorship as the Lord’s Prayer. The same Author 
helps the pastor’s infirmities (Rom. 8:26,27), which, to his per- 
plexity appear again and again. True, we have memorized the 
Lore’s Prayer, and sometimes we pray it with greater devotion, 
importunate courage, urgent fervency, and we know that it covers 
our situation as well as that of every believing man, woman, and 
child the world over. Still we depend on the Holy Spirit to inter- 
pret for us according to our needs the respective petition by 
prompting the words already suggested by it. 

We should use diligently the privilege granted us by Christ, 
and like Paul and his associates take our pastoral interests to 
the Lord in prayer. If we know the wide extent and the long 
reach of each petition, we may spend hours confidently commun- 
ing with Him on our many personal and official needs. And if we in 
the serious exercise of Seelsorge observe pastoral intercession for 
every soul committed to our care, we shall realize the power and 
blessing of prayer not merely in its reflex influence, but by divine 
answers that appear as miraculous. Every sermon will be better 
than “quotationed, statisticaled, and anecdoted”; for every good 
sermon is an answer to the prayer of some parishioner and of the 
pastor. Every pastoral and missionary admonition will prove 
convincing and convicting. Every call to the sick will become 
profitable for patient and pastor. And while we, constrained by 
love and duty, though burdened, help other burdened ones bear; 
and though weeping, dry others’ tears; and though fighting, aid 
others in their conflicts of faith, we have the promise of being 
heard and the promise of God’s answer of grace and compassion. 
Therefore we pastors are blessed with a most glorious prospect 
for the new year. Rejoicing, we shall have occasion to rejoice with 
others; relieved, we shall share in the relief experienced by others; 
victorious, we shall triumph with others in their victory. Our 
spiritual and pastoral energy is never exhausted by prayer, but 
by glum silence, by neglect of prayer, which is really neglect of 
God’s will. God will replenish our energy by His means of grace. 
Hence we can do all things by Him who strengthens us. And 
when we feel intimidated and overwhelmed by the magnitude 
of the tasks facing us this year and we ask: Who is sufficient for 
these things? we turn to God with those comprehensive petitions. 
We see our tasks already done, and as conquerors include in the 
doxology of the Lord’s Prayer the shout of victory: “But thanks 
be unto God, who always leadeth us in triumph in Christ.” 2 Cor. 
2:14 (R. V.). 
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At the beginning of this new year we must retain the oratio 
where Luther has placed it in his enumeration of the three pastoral 
requisites, because we need the Lord’s guidance and blessing on 
our meditatio and His help against the tentatio. “Who desires, 
as Paul demands, to be apt to teach, that is, able to expound the 
doctrine of God, let him apply diligence, that he be first taught of 
God.” (Erasmus: Ecclesiastes, p. 20; quoted in Homiletisches 
Magazin, Vol. 31, p.4.) We are familiar with Luther’s experience, 
who seems to have been busier than we are: “Fleissig gebetet ist 
ueber die Haelfte studiert.” As a pastor and as a man of prayer 
Luther invites to prayer in most encouraging and fraternal terms, 
and many of his own prayers are scattered everywhere in his 
writings. Johann Rist wrote the shepherd’s prayer still sung in our 
circles as Das Konferenzlied (Kirchengesangbuch, Mo. Syn., No. 
466). It is a favorite hymn among the older pastors. However, 
if volumes of a collection of acceptable pastoral prayers from past 
and present generations were printed and accessible, they could 
never serve as substitutes, but only as supplementary adaptations 
and applications, as paraphrases and redundancies, of the model 
prayer. To gain continual opportunity for prayer and the ministry 
of the Word—which are the two pastoral obligations— the 
Apostles requested the appointment of deacons by the congregation. 
We have the Apostles and their associates for examples of praying 
pastors, and we have Jesus Himself as our High Priest and the 
Holy Spirit as our Prompter. We have the heart of the Father 
as the repository for our prayer. When we depart this world, 
God’s memory files will show that He answered all our prayers. 
In eternity He will say: I have left no prayer unanswered. 

We are familiar with the general division of the Lord’s Prayer 
according to its form: the Introduction, the Petitions, the Con- 
clusion. We Lutherans number seven petitions. Combining those 
into one which we term the last two, the Reformed churches 
number only six. This is a matter of form and not of norm, of 
practical convenience and not of doctrine. In the content of the 
prayer we find an abrupt division between the Third and the 
Fourth Petition, a sudden turn, emphasized by the personr! 
pronouns. The difference lies in the nature of the blessings re- 
quested. We may say that the first three petitions stress the bless- 
ings to us by which God glorifies Himself — though these are also 
contained in the following petitions—and that the remaining 
petitions pertain to the blessings to us by which God glorifies us, 
though these are also comprehended in the first three. To base 
upon this observation a course of thought parallel with the Ten 
Commandments is unwarranted and mere play. ‘True, there is 
a relation among all Scriptural doctrines and spiritual functions. 
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But the Ten Commandments are the Law, and the Lord’s Prayer 
is a blessing under the Gospel. Yet since love to God and con- 
fidence in Him and desire for Him, as well as love to the brethren 
and to the neighbor, are expressed in and by the Lord’s Prayer and 
since love is the fulfilling of the Law, therefore the pastor who is 
able to pray the Lord’s Prayer perfectly, fulfills the Law perfectly 
by thought and word. And now let him fulfill it also by perfect 
and effective deed. 

It is unbelievable that Jesus should have taught the Petitions 
at random, without an orderly trend of thought known to the 
divine mind. Only the old man objects to the fourth place for 
his bodily interests and sulks, while the new man wonders at the 
grace of Christ which allows us to request “all these things” before 
we ask for forgiveness and victory and home. But observe how 
the Lord teaches us in these petitions to seek first the Kingdom 
of God and His righteousness; how He then adds the petition for 
“all these things,” placing it last in the order of gifts; how now, 
all spiritual and temporal provisions supplied, we are te ask for 
deliverance from evil. What therefore may appear as a seeming 
contradiction in the same chapter (Matt. 6:11-13,33) is found to 
agree: we ask first for provisions for soul and body, then for pro- 
tection and safety for soul and body. There is no evidence that 
the copyists arbitrarily shifted the Fourth Petition to its present 
place. The form is correct, the content is correct, and whatever 
is Scriptural should be prayed. 

Each petition may be designated also by its own characteristic. 
The first has been called the necessary petition, the second, the 
missionary, and consecutively: the most difficult, the easiest, the 
dangerous, the conquering, the homing petition. Each petition 
may be assigned to a season of the church year, for instance, the 
First to the Trinity season, the Second to Advent, the Third to 
Lent, the Fourth to Epiphany, the Fifth to the close of the church 
year, the Sixth and the Seventh to New Year or again to Lent. 
But let us not play with the sacred treasure. And let us not dis- 
regard the staid and true, though rigid, exegetical and homiletical 
principles for the sake of emotional and spongy mysticism and 
wishful allegorizing. 

We sometimes preach a series of sermons on the Lord’s 
Prayer. Our congregations may request of us that effort. The 
series will not overtax our strength, if we, by reason of constant 
personal use of this prayer, move in its content and if we approach 
each sermon study with the sigh: “Open Thou mine eyes that 
I may behold wondrous things out of Thy law,” (Ps.119:18). Al 
that remains, then, is the choice of homiletical treatment. Must 
each petition serve as an independent, nude text, since it seems to 
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introduce an independent topic? Must we, then, shift to the 
inferior topical sermon? Learn from Luther, and follow Luther, 
and cast these sermons into the frame of Luther’s exposition of 
the Lord’s Prayer. We have the added advantage that we can 
build on a foundation already existing, for our congregations are 
familiar with the meaning of the petitions from Luther’s Small 
Catechism. They will be edified by the repetition of their accumu- 
lated knowledge and the more ready to assimilate additional 
knowledge. At the close of the series we shall be surprised to 
note that, after all, our sermons were not topical, but textual. 

We find the Lord’s Prayer recorded twice in the form in which 
the Savior has molded it: Matt.6:9-13 and Luke11:2-4. We do 
not purpose to enter here on textual criticism, but assign it to the 
pastor’s private study. Textual criticism is helpful to the expositor, 
and the neglect of it is not an act of wisdom. A most practical 
aid and encouragement will be found in the Concorp1a THEOLOGICAL 
Montuiy, Vol. V, No.8, in the article “The Chief Principles of 
New Testament Textual Criticism.” 

We compare the two records. Evidently both Evangelists 
record the same prayer. The general content is the same. The 
course of thought and the order of the petitions are the same. Luke’s 
form is the shorter in all the readings that we have compared. 
A strange inconsistency of some expositors is the disagreement 
on the originality of the form (some contending for Matthew, others 
for Luke) and the general agreement that Jesus was not teaching 
a formula at all or an obligation of verbal repetition, but the sub- 
stantia. It seems to us that we can readily settle the question of 
originality by referring to the historical fact that Jesus preached 
the Sermon on the Mount long before the incident related by Luke 
and to the doctrine of independent divine inspiration, which means 
that Matthew and Luke wrote independently and did not copy 
each other’s manuscript. The Lord actually repeated to the disciples 
the prayer He taught in the Sermon on the Mount. The substance 
is emphasized in that the same prayer is taught on two different 
occasions. The freedom of form and choice of words is granted by 
the brevity of the repetition. The objections that the Savior missed 
the opportunity, in the record of Luke, to teach another model 
prayer and that His instruction there is a vain and poor repetition, 
are met by the context and by the nature of this prayer. True, 
the Third Petition and the Seventh are wanting. However, we 
claim that these petitions are not omitted, for they are included 
in the substance. Jesus could not teach a prayer for any other 
blessing because the petitions comprise all blessings. Therefore 
the freedom can refer only to the choice of words, not to the things 
which we should desire most. In the weakness of their flesh and 
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the obstinacy of the heart the unstable may insist on abusing this 
freedom by willfully omitting, for instance, the Third Petition or 
the Sixth or the second half of the Fifth on the argument that 
Jesus, too, made omissions, either prudently for improvement or 
unconsciously by faulty memory or deliberately in view of our 
weaknesses. We say again that in His repetition Jesus omitted 
nothing else than words and whoever refuses to pray for every- 
thing desires nothing. Both forms lack nothing in completeness 
and perfectness. We prefer to ask, and we teach our congrega- 
tions to pray, in the thoughts and words given by the harmony of 
both records, sometimes paraphrasing, sometimes emphasizing the 
one or the other petition, but never detracting from the substance 
of the whole prayer. Besides these two accounts there is no further 
reference in the Scriptures to the form, but ever and again to the 
content of this prayer. 

On both occasions the Teacher speaks to the same students, 
namely, to the disciples, and not to the unbelievers (Matt. 5:1, 2; 
Luke 11:1,2). The prayer belongs to the disciples of Jesus, not 
to the unbelievers. The latter want to steal this prayer and pearl 
from us, and we object to their use of it; for their prayer, even 
these petitions in their mouth, is vain repetition and blasphemy. 
Some want to steal the authorship from Jesus, whom they hate, and 
ascribe it, with nasty unscholarliness, to pagan liturgies and chants. 

The first record of the Lord’s Prayer is Matt. 6:9-13. We recog- 
nize the importance of the context and read verses 5-15. These 
are words of the Sermon on the Mount, and since this sermon is 
the exposition of the Law, the question clamors for an answer: 
Is the Lord’s Prayer Law or Gospel? The Formula of Concord 
rightfully declares: “The true and proper distinction between the 
Law and the Gospel must with all diligence be inculcated and 
preserved, and whatever gives occasion for confusion inter legem 
et evangelium, that is, whereby the true doctrines, Law and Gospel, 
may be confounded and mingled into one doctrine, should be 
diligently prevented.” (Trigl., p.961.) When we and our congre- 
gations pray the Lord’s Prayer, are we moving under the Law 
or under the Gospel? We suggest that the pastor read the entire 
Art. V, F.C., Trigl., pp. 951—961. We advance the following ob- 
servations. The Sermon on the Mount was addressed to the dis- 
ciples, who were justified by grace for Christ’s sake through faith. 
They were no longer under the Law. The Sermon is designed 
for their growth in daily sanctification, and it stresses not the 
Glaubensgerechtigkeit, but the Lebensgerechtigkeit. Jesus does 
not introduce prayer as a means of grace or as a meritorious work. 
He elevates holiness of life by contrast with pharisaical ostentation 
and heathen ignorance, also with respect to prayer. Since this is 
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the will of God, even our sanctification, therefore Jesus teaches His 
disciples: “After this manner pray.” These considerations cause 
us to conclude that the Christian prays as being under the Gospel 
and above the Law, already perfectly fulfilled by Christ. The 
impartation as well as the content of the Lord’s Prayer is Gospel, 
the ascription “Our Father” also clinching the point at issue; the 
Christian’s act of prayer is a work according to the Law motivated 
and directed by the Gospel. Incidentally we remark that we 
perform the act of prayer without first analyzing it in such detail. 
The occasion recorded in Matthew suggests the inference that this 
instruction is an act mainly of the prophetic office of Christ. 

The second record of the Lord’s Prayer is Luke11:2-4. The 
context must be considered, and we read verses 1-13 of the chapter. 
The first instruction was given in Galilee after the second Pass- 
over; the second in the vicinity of Jerusalem, some six days before 
the fourth Passover. Hence far more time than a year elapsed 
between the two instructions. 

Jesus was praying. He was praying in the presence of His 
disciples. They had seen Him pray on other occasions. Why 
should Jesus want to pray? Some think to have solved the 
mystery by confining the concept of prayer in the case of Christ 
to praise and thanksgiving, others, to intercession. Some spill 
much emotional slush on this most holy act of our Savior. The 
element of dependence, and therefore the necessity and need, must 
be admitted even under the proposition of the concept of praise 
and thanksgiving. The mystery is solved only by the doctrine of 
our Savior’s person and work, chiefly by the doctrine of His 
priestly office. He prayed not only to be our Example, but because 
He is our Savior. As our Savicr, being in need on our account, 
He prayed in His own behalf. Heb. 2:17, 18; 5:7, 8; Ps. 22; Luke 22: 
41-44; Phil. 2:7,8. These references are only a few from among 
many. As our Savior and High Priest He interceded for us. As our 
Savior and High Priest, Substitute, He perfectly fulfilled the Law 
for us. The Law demands that we offer to God perfect prayers 
in the perfect attitude and manner: a demand which neither those 
disciples nor we have ever satisfied. God demands of us as pastors 
perfect prayers and perfect intercessions for those committed to our 
care and perfect acknowledgments of all His blessings to our office. 
If the Lord should mark iniquity, who shall stand? But there 
is forgiveness with Him in Christ, the saving Man of Prayer. 
As Christ’s praying is an act of His priestly office, of His active 
obedience, so His giving of the Lord’s Prayer in particular at this 
incident is an act of the same office. 

Also the pastor at times martyrs the Lord’s Prayer. He does 
not always pray it to perfection. He awakes with a start, and 
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he repents. Then he realizes again that he needs the substitu- 
tionary blood and righteousness of the Great High Priest, Jesus, 
and the groaning of the Holy Spirit. In utter dependence he prac- 
tices greater concentration. He learns, too, that his prayer implies 
also a pledge to God to accept with satisfaction and gratitude God’s 
answer and to conform his life and work to that answer. The 
pastor will be careful not to sin against the will of God expressed 
in the Lord’s Prayer. 

The disciples waited silently and reverently. The desire to 
pray confidently and with filial devotion moved in their hearts. 
They may have exchanged whispers leading to the determination 
to appeal to the Master. Jesus paused in His prayer. Then came 
the request: “Master, teach us to pray as John also taught his 
disciples.” It is evident that the spokesman was asking in behalf 
of all present. The request is a prayer. The prayerful pray 
effectively and successfully for instruction in effective and suc- 
cessful prayer. The paradox is similar to that expressed in the 
prayer: “Lord, I believe; help Thou mine unbelief.” They are 
not ignorant, for their simple request is uttered according to 
knowledge, though they plead ignorance. We pastors join the 
disciples in this prayer: “Teach us to pray.” We place it under 
the three first petitions. After so many years with Christ, are 
these men, and we, still ignorant? The answer is Rom.8:26. Had 
the disciples forgotten the first instruction, perhaps by reason of 
disuse? Our parishioners acclaim us men of prayer. We lead in 
prayer in public and in private. And we rejoice in prayer. 
“Master, teach us to pray.” 

The request is acceptable and granted. Jesus repeats to us 
the Lord’s Prayer. The Lord’s Prayer is an answer to prayer. 

We Lutheran pastors have pledged adherence to our con- 
fessional writings. Luther’s Preface to the Large Catechism 
Trigl., 566f.) and his Introduction to the Lord’s Prayer (Trigl., 
696) offer to the prayerful pastor rich meditations. Our con- 
fessional writings stress the doctrine that prayer is true service 
and true honor to God (Trigl., 392:29), and they state under what 
conditions praying is an abomination to God (Trigl., 296); for the 
praying of the Lord’s Prayer is a matter of our sanctification, not 
of our justification, and it avails nothing ex opere operato. 

We must warn our parishioners against the old sin of leaning 
more or less on the Lord’s Prayer as a carmen magicum. We must 
warn them and one another against thoughtless praying. We must 
train ourselves and our congregations in the art of speaking the 
prayer slowly for time to think, and reverently and solemnly for 
the exercising of our faith, so that we do not time our prayer by 
the clock but by our own and our congregation’s need and by the 
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measure of our gratitude. We must warn against the vain repeti- 
tion of the Lord’s Prayer and against the disdainful criticism offered 
by the vainglorious Pharisee against the brevity of the model 
prayer, which punctures and deflates his airy and breezy verbiage. 
We must warn against the complaint that the Lord’s Prayer is too 
comprehensive for concentration on the desire to be expressed. 
We must warn against the errorists who hold that prayer is a means 
of grace by which God imparts to us His mercies. We must 
rather remind our congregations that prayer is our sacrifice and 
offering to God and our means of exercising power with God. 
Power with God! In gratitude for grace and mercy received, 
in view of the world’s needs and the Church’s wants, in the con- 
viction of our utter dependence on the Father, for the solution of 
our pastoral and personal problems, let us pray, let us pray more 
than we ever prayed before. It is not a new thought that the 
world is ruled by the Christian through his fervent prayer. Who, 
then, should be most powerful but the pastor? You pray the First 
Petition, and what happens? God’s name is hallowed! Is not this 
wonderful? You pray the Second Petition, and what happens? 
God’s kingdom comes! Is not this amazing? You pray the Third 
Petition, and what happens? God’s will is done. Is not this 
glorious? Most certainly, your prayer influences the course of this 
world and the progress of your congregation and the affairs of your 
home. Our prayer is the solution to the mystery of history every- 
where. Power with God! G. H. SmuKa 
(To be continued) 
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The upper house of the Convocation of Canterbury, Church of 
England, has decided to delete the phrase “resurrection of the 
body” at cremation ceremonies. One bishop said that young people 
scientifically trained are “not so much indignant as amused at the 
phrase.” Whenever they reach these words in the Apostles’ Creed, 
they must experience a limp in the tongue. 

A similar expression of doubt in regard to the resurrection 
of the body appeared last Easter within the American Lutheran 
Conference. It was issued by C. J. Soedergren, D.D., “author of 
a number of books on exegesis, former professor at Augustana 
Theological Seminary,” in an article, “Resurrectio Carnis,” in the 
Augustana Quarterly, April, 1944, pp. 111—126. (This article will 
be referred to here as S.) Soedergren speaks of the resurrection 
of the flesh as a “ ‘doctrine’ frightful in content and fateful in con- 
sequence,” “the ‘eschatology’ of thousands to this very day” (S:112). 
“the materialistic doctrine espoused even now” (S:113). It is due 
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to a “traditional bias” (S:121). He raises the question “But is not 
the resurrection of the ‘flesh’ possible?” and answers it: “All 
things are possible with God which are in harmony with His nature 
and in line with His will: But is it necessary? Is it reasonable? 
To both questions we answer, ‘No. And is it Scriptural?” 
He urges that the truth is likely to be hidden from “the theologians 
and Bible teachers”; “whether . . . the disembodied soul misses 
‘this muddy vesture of decay’ and must come back for the remains, 
is an open question today. . . .. The things that are seen are tem- 
poral; only the things that are not seen are eternal. Matter is not 
reality. Only spirit is substantial” (S:123). “Many passages point 
in the direction of at least a new surmise” (S:124). 

The partial statement in Eccl.12:7 is quoted: “Then shall the 
dust return to the earth as it was; and the spirit shall return unto 
God who gave it” (S:126). If this is to disprove the resurrection 
of the body, it is only by an argumentum e silentio. We might with 
equal validity argue from the verdict of God in Gen.3:19: “Dust 
thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return,” that both soul and body 
will turn to dust and never become alive again. 

Our bodies, when we die, do turn to dust. They seem to 
crumble back into the same indistinguishable elements, principally 
the atoms of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen; these approximate 
neutrality, that is, they are undifferentiated by their origin in this 
or that human individual. Human bodies may be much like 
snowflakes: Not any two of billions of them, we are told, are alike; 
yet when they melt, they become drops of water, not one of which 
can be shown to differ from the other. Isn’t this what God means 
when He says, “Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return” 
(Gen. 3:19)? 

And what is matter? All matter is nowadays said to be elec- 
tronic in its substructure and essentially the same. According 
to physical theory the human body in its ultimate elements may 
be as intangible as diffused electricity. “Eddington says that if the 
adult human being could be compressed to its actual extent, it 
would form a spot so tiny that we should need a microscope to 
see it. And physicists think that even this all but vanishing rem- 
nant of extension can be resolved into totally nonexistent force.” 
(Common Sense about Religion. McVeigh Harrison, 1931. P. 321.) 

But God breathed into our particular dust “the breath of life.” 
And there is the difference. God has put eternity into the hearts 
of these forms of clay (Eccl.3:11). They dread death. Huxley, 
the skeptic, wrote, “I find my dislike to the thought of extinction 
increasing as I get older. It flashes across me at all sorts of times 
with a sort of horror that in 1900 I shall probably know no more 
than I did in 1800. I had rather be in hell.” The inner being of 
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man rebels at the prospect that in a few years, perhaps in a few 
days, his warm body will be dead, loathsome, immovable, rotting 
in darkness. Olin Alfred Curtis says, “I will in my thinking and 
feeling make no terms with death. I hate death; I hate it 
everywhere —in garden, and meadow, and swamp, and forest — 
everywhere; it violates every noble thing in me; I long for 
a world where there will be no dead thing, where every created 
thing will just live, live, live forever!” 

If we think clearly, we shall not speak slightingly of the body: 
“That which is in the grave is only the slough that has been cast 
off by the liberated soul” (S:114). We shall look in vain for 
approval for this estimate of the body in such words as these of 
Paul: “We are confident, I say, and willing rather to be absent 
from the body and to be present with the Lord” (2 Cor.5:8). The 
Bible also says, “All flesh shall see the salvation of God” (Luke 
3:6), and it calls the body of the Christian the temple of the Holy 
Ghost (1 Cor. 6:19). 

This body is more than an accident, a garment, a temporary 
prison house of the soul. Michael, the archangel, contended with 
the devil over the body of Moses (Jude 9). Would he have 
struggled for that body if that body had no value, if it was to be 
only the food of worms, if it was to be scattered to the four winds 
and never to be restored again? 

From the beginning it was not God’s intention to have the 
soul live permanently without the body. God intended man to 
be both soul and body. “And the Lord God formed man of the 
dust of the ground and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life; 
and man became a living soul” (Gen. 2:7). Man is soul and body, 
not just soul. Alone, the soul stands there like the man of the 
house who calls himself “my family.’ There is something essen- 
tially incomplete about the soul until it is united with the body. 
Adam and Eve had both body and soul; death was injected into 
both; Jesus redeemed both. To complete God’s plan of salvation, 
it is necessary for the body to be raised and to be established with 
the soul in glory. That is why “even we ourselves groan within 
ourselves waiting for the adoption, to wit, the redemption of our 
body” (Rom. 8:23). Not only the spirit of man, that “vital spark 
of heavenly flame,” is to shine in heaven, but the censer, too, from 
which there rises the incense of worship, is holy to the Lord and 
is to be preserved forever. 

The truth about our bodies in heaven has elements of mystery 
in it (1 Cor. 15:51) that will not be solved by human thinking. 
Nature knows no real resurrection. Despite all medical efforts 
at resuscitation, no organism once really dead is ever revived. The 
seventeen-year locust and the butterfly are only analogies, not 
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examples. But the resurrection of the body is one of the elementary 
truths of Christianity (Heb.6:2). And elements of mystery in 
this doctrine should not obscure clear Biblical statements in regard 
to the resurrection of the body. 


“Flesh and Blood Cannot Inherit the Kingdom of God” 


The meaning of “flesh” is given in Rom.7: “When we were 
in the flesh, the motions of sins, which were by the Law, did work 
in our members to bring forth fruit unto death. ... I am carnal 
[=fleshly], sold under sin. ... I know that in me (that is, in my 
flesh) dwelleth no good thing. ... I see another law in my mem- 
bers, warring against the law of my mind and bringing me into 
captivity to the law of sin which is in my members. O wretched 
man that Iam! Who shall deliver me from the body of this death? 
I thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord. So, then, with the 
mind I myself serve the Law of God; but with the flesh the law 
of sin.” “Flesh” is the bearer of the sinful impulse. “Blood” is 
a synonym since it mobilizes the energy of the flesh in the hot 
pursuit of sin. Our flesh is sinful by birth (John 3:6). It is 
opposed to God and destroys itself: “To be carnally minded is 
death. ... The carnal mind is enmity against God; for it is not 
subject to the Law of God, neither indeed can be. So, then, they 
that are in the flesh cannot please God” (Rom. 8:6-8). That is 
why “flesh and blood cannot inherit the Kingdom of God; neither 
doth corruption inherit incorruption” (1 Cor. 15:50). These words 
of Paul do not deny the resurrection of the body, but merely the 
possibility of the entrance of our sinful body into the heavenly 
kingdom. 

We put off “the body of the sins of the flesh by the circum- 
cision of Christ, buried with Him in Baptism” (Col. 2:11,12). Now, 
we are born of the Spirit (John 3:6). And “they that are Christ’s 
have crucified the flesh with the affections and lusts” (Gal. 5:24). 
Those who are in Christ Jesus “walk not after the flesh, but after 
the Spirit... . Ye are not in the flesh, but in the Spirit, if so be 
that the Spirit of God dwell in you” (Rom. 8:1, 9). 


“A Spiritual Body” 

“It is sown a natural body; it is raised a spiritual body” ( 1 Cor. 
15:44). Soedergren (S:120, 121) says on this passage: “This 
spiritual body inhabits our material body in this life, is conterminous 
with it, but also independent of it, leaving it at death and con- 
tinuing to serve as the habitation and medium of the immortal self. 
Early writers called it the ‘astral body.’ ... It was these disem- 
bodied celestial bodies in which Moses and Elijah appeared and 
conversed with Jesus on the Mount of Transfiguration. These 
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were the bodies of Abraham, Lazarus, and ‘Dives’ in Hades, the 
body in which the penitent robber joined Jesus in Paradise, and 
the body in which Paul, ‘absent from’ his body of flesh, hoped to ‘be 
at home with the Lord.’” Replying to these statements, we have 
to say that according to them the resurrection takes place at death. 
Then it is something already past. We let the Scriptures speak: 
“Hymenaeus and Philetus; who concerning the truth have erred, 
saying that the resurrection is past already, and overthrow the faith 
of some” (2 Tim. 2:17, 18). 

The exegesis of other passages on the resurrection is forced 
by Soedergren to harmonize with this Tendenz: “ ‘The hour cometh 
when all that are in tombs shall hear His voice and shall come 
forth; they that have done good, unto the resurrection of life; and 
they that have done evil, unto the resurrection of judgment’ (John 
5:29). The passage may refer to a resurrection out of Hades. 
This possibility merits further attention. In such case it would have 
no reference to the decomposed bodies. And again—as in the 
quotation from Daniel — ‘they’ are not in any earthiy tomb. Only 
‘the handful of dust.’ ... We are at least not compelled (unless 
it be by warped predilection) by these words of Christ to bury 
our faith with a dead body in the grave” (S:115). The “resurrection 
out of Hades” is “the final resurrection of immortal souls” (S:116). 
“Tf by any means I may attain unto the resurrection from the 
dead’ (Phil.3:11). . . . The words contain no reference to any 
material body” (S:116). The other passages, such as Rom. 8:10, 11, 
are interpreted in the same way. “Scripture teaches clearly: 
... (3) a resurrection of the soul at the dissolution of the material 
body; (4) a final resurrection of the dead in Hades — possibly 
a resurrection at the end of each dispensation—for judgment” 
(S:111). This number (4) leaves us reaching into thin air for 
meaning. 

_ The meaning which Soedergren assigns to “spiritual” we see 
more clearly in the following: “ ‘But rather fear Him who is able 
to destroy both soul and body in hell (Gehenna).’ Matt. 10:28. 
This can mean the spiritual or celestial body of 1 Cor. 15” (S:116). 
“There is no Scripture to the effect that the physical body or our 
present form of existence is to be the object of future punishment” 
(S:124). “Spiritual” in the words “it is raised a spiritual body” 
accordingly means “bodiless.” The adjective in “spiritual body” 
has completely crowded the noun out of its tent. The word “body” 
is abused to mean an airy, immaterial variety of spirit without flesh 
and blood. “The true ‘body’ is not this temporary garment of 
‘dust,’ but the invisible body, the ‘celestial body’ of 1 Cor. 15” 
(S:124). Could we face Paul with such an interpretation? Would 
he have used “body” if he didn’t mean “body”? 
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A copa wuxixdv is a body filled and controlled by the wvx%, the 
sensory and earthly life. A o@pa xvevpatixdv is a body filled and 
controlled by the IIvetpea, the Holy Spirit. For in 1 Cor. 2:14 the 
wuxixds &vbgwxos is one who does not receive the things of the Spirit 
of God; the opposite is one who examines things xvevpatixds, 
or according to the Spirit. In Jude19 the wvyxixoi are those who 
do not have the Spirit, IIvetpa wh éxovtes. “It is raised a spiritual 
body” therefore means that our heavenly bodies will have in them 
a life that is controlled and shaped by and according to the Spirit. 
The words cannot mean a disembodied “body.” 

This life in the risen body may well be something supersensory, 
as Luther in his exegesis of 1 Pet.3:18 states it (Walch, [X:1242 
and 1243): “Und ist getoedtet nach dem Fleisch, aber lebendig 
gemacht nach dem Geist.” 

“Das Woertlein Fleisch ist gemein in der Schrift, wie auch Geist, 
und die Apostel halten gemeiniglich die zwei gegen einander. Ist 
nun dies hie die Meinung, dass Christus durch sein Leiden genom- 
men ist von dem Leben, das Fleisch und Blut ist; wie ein Mensch 
auf Erden, der in Fleisch und Blut lebt, geht und steht, isset, trinkt, 
schlaeft, wacht, sieht, hoert, greift und fuehlt, und kuerzlich, was 
der Leib thut, das da vergaenglich ist, demselben ist Christus ge- 
storben. Das nennt St.Paulus corpus animale, das ist, wie ein 
Thier lebt, im Fleisch, nicht nach dem Fleisch, das ist, in natuer- 
lichen Werken, die der Leib hat; solchem Leben ist er gestorben, 
also, dass es mit ihm aufgehoert hat und er nun in ein ander Leben 
gesetzt ist. Darum spricht er, er sei lebendig gemacht nach dem 
Geist, das ist, getreten in ein geistlich und uebernatuerlich Leben, 
das mit sich begreift das Leben ganz, das Christus jetzund hat 
an Seele und Leib, also, dass er nicht mehr einen fleischlichen 
Leib, sondern geistlichen Leib hat. Also drueckt es St. Paulus aus. 

“Also wird’s mit uns auch zugehen am juengsten Tage: wir 
werden aus natuerlichen Menschen geistliche werden, das ist, mein 
und dein Leib wird leben ohne Essen und Trinken, wird nicht 
Kinder zeugen, nicht verdauen, nicht auswerfen, und dergleichen, 
sondern wird inwendig nach dem Geist leben, und der Leib ver- 
klaert werden, gleichwie jetzund die Sonne, und noch viel klarer; 
wird kein natuerlich Fleisch und Blut sein, keine natuerlichen 
noch leiblichen Werke auch thun, so die Thiere gemein mit uns 
haben. Also redet auch St. Paulus davon 1Cor.15:45: ‘Der erste 
Mensch, Adam, ist gemacht ins natuerliche Leben, und der lezte 
Adam ins geistliche Leben’; item, V.49: ‘Wie wir getragen haben 
das Bild des irdischen, also werden wir auch tragen das Bild des 
himmlischen.’ Von Adam haben wir alle natuerlichen Werke, wie 
die unvernuenftigen Thiere nach den fuenf Sinnen; aber Christus 
ist geistlich Fleisch -und Blut, nicht nach aeusserlichen Sinnen, 
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schlaeft nicht, wacht nicht, und weiss dennoch alle Dinge, und ist 
an allen Enden. Also werden wir auch sein, denn er ist der Erstling 
des geistlichen Lebens, das ist, er ist der Erste, der da auferstanden 
ist, und in ein geistlich Leben kommen. Also lebt Christus jetzt 
nach dem Geist, das ist, er ist wahrhaftig Mensch, hat aber einen 
geistlichen Leib. 

“Darum soll man die Worte hie nicht also nehmen, wie man 
Geist und Fleisch von einander scheidet, sondern, dass der Leib und 
Fleisch geistlich sei, und der Geist im Leib und mit dem Leibe sei. 
Denn St. Peter will hie nicht also davon reden, dass der Heilige 
Geist Christum habe auferweckt, sondern ingemein, als wenn ich 
spreche: ‘der Geist,’ ‘das Fleisch,’ meine ich nicht den Heiligen 
Geist, sondern das Innerliche, das der Geist anrichtet, und das 
vom Geist herkommt.” 


“A Spirit Hath Not Flesh and Bones as Ye See Me Have” 


Jesus “was made flesh” (John 1:14). Of His flesh in the grave 
Jesus says (Ps.16:9): “My flesh also shall rest safely” (Hebrew), 
or “in hope” (LXX, Acts 2:26). “Neither His flesh did see cor- 
ruption. This Jesus hath God raised up, whereof we all are wit- 
nesses. Therefore being by the right hand of God exalted . . . God 
hath made that same Jesus, whom ye have crucified, both Lord 
and Christ” (Acts 2:31-36). The flesh of Jesus was raised. “They 
were terrified and affrighted and supposed that ‘they had seen 
a spirit. And He said unto them, Why are ye troubled? And why 
do thoughts arise in your hearts? Behold My hands and My feet, 
that it is I Myself; handle Me and see; for a spirit hath not flesh 
and bones as ye see Me have. And when He had thus spoken, 
He showed them His hands and His feet.” And He took some 
broiled fish and a honeycomb and ate it before them (Luke 24: 
37-43). This was the “spiritual body” (1 Cor. 15:44) of Jesus 
(1 Cor. 15:45; 1 Pet. 3:18). 

Soedergren feels compelled to grant: “Scripture teaches 
clearly: (1) a physical resurrection of Christ”; but in a footnote 
he adds: “Let us not, however, overlook the well-nigh infinite 
difference between the vulnerable body in which He spent His 
life here on earth and the glorified body of.His resurrection” 
(S:111). What is this “infinite difference”? Is the difference 
between the State of Humiliation and that of Exaltation thought of? 
That difference is real, but does not prove that Jesus in the State 
of Exaltation lacks a true body. 

“Come, see the place where the Lord lay” (Matt. 28:6). You 
will see there — nothing. That nothing is the world-shaking fact. 
His body is gone; there is nothing for Mary to carry away. The 
whole body is gone. All of it arose. Not a particle remains. And 
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no one is to suppose a substitution of particle for particle, for there 
was no corruption. The worms did not scurry off with some of it, 
which had to be replaced by the creative power of God. Death 
sat by and looked at his captive but did not dare to touch Him 
(Acts 2:24). The same body that was born of Mary, glorified on 
the Mount, nailed to the Cross, laid in the grave, came out of the 
grave again. Jesus did not operate with two “models,” one in His 
suffering and another on the Mount of Transfiguration and after 
His resurrection. “Jesus answered and said unto them, Destroy 
this temple, and in three days I will raise it up.... But He spake 
of the temple of His body” (John 2:19,21). His risen body was 
His own from the previous life; it was not the body of the male- 
factor or of anyone else. His body has in it the traces of the 
Crucifixion, the marks of the spear and of the nails. Men could 
see and touch these. He ate and drank with them. In His body 
He was seen during forty days in the morning, in the daytime, in 
the evening, at night; in the city, on the highway, on the seashore, 
on a mountain; by one, by two, by eleven, by five hundred at once. 


“We Shall Be Like Him” 

“It doth not yet appear what we shall be; but we know that 
when He shall appear, we shall be like Him” (1 John3:2). “As is 
the earthy, such are they also that are earthy” (that is, we are like 
Adam); “and as is the heavenly, such are they also that are 
heavenly” (that is, we shall be like Jesus) (1 Cor. 15:48). Jesus 
“shall change our vile body that it may be fashioned like unto His 
glorious body” (Phil. 3:21). 

Flesh as it is, sinful and earthly-minded, cannot go to heaven. 
But flesh that is cleansed and glorified by Christ shall live forever. 
There is no contradiction here for those who know the power of 
the blood of Christ. Such a double, before-and-after, meaning is 
common in Scripture. Peter is “Satan” and a “rock” in one chapter 
(Matt. 16:23,18). “In Thy sight shall no man living be justified” 
(Ps. 143:2). But God “is the Savior of all men, especially of those 
that believe” (1 Tim. 4:10). Yvxn means the life of an animal 
(Rev. 8:9), of an unchristian (Luke 12:20), of a saint (1 Pet. 1:22), 
or even of God (Matt.12:18). IIvetya means an evil spirit (Matt. 
12:43) or a good spirit (Heb. 1:14); it is used of the ungodly (1 Pet. 
3:19) and of the children of God (Luke1:47). A oueo is sinful 
(Rom. 6:6) or glorified (Phil. 3:21). “By the deeds of the Law 
shall no flesh be justified in His sight” (Rom. 3:20). Yet “all flesh 
shall see the salvation of God” (Luke 3:6). 


“He ... Shall Quicken Your Mortal Bodies” 
What elements of the “dust” will be in the risen body of an 
individual? Some have looked for the answer in 1 Cor. 15:37, 38: 
“That which thou sowest, thou sowest not that body that shall be, 
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but bare grain, it may chance of wheat or of some other grain; 
but God giveth it a body as it hath pleased Him and to every seed 
his own body.” According to their explanation a certain vital germ 
in the dead body would slough off all the rest of the body, which 
turns to dust, and this germ would select ad libitum from the 
elements whatever may be needed for the construction of the 
new body. The identity of a seed with its fruit does not require 
the retention of the elements of the seed in the fruit. A seed which 
does not weigh the hundredth part of an ounce falls to the earth 
and springs up and produces a tree that weighs several tons. Only 
a millionth part, or something less than that, of the original seed 
is in the tree. Yet we say the tree is the seed. In the new wheat 
there may not be a single particle of the seed that was placed into 
the ground. Identity in these cases is preserved without the 
same atoms. 

We must guard against a possible verbalism in the term 
“identity.” Its meaning is variable. In a certain sense a seed and 
its fruit, a parent and his child, can be called identical. But does 
Scripture mean this kind of identity when it speaks of the resur- 
rection of the body? Carefully considered, the passage in 1 Cor. 
15:37,38 ‘does not prove such an identity. Paul intends to say 
that the risen body will be different from the buried body. He does 
not mean to say ‘that the new body will arise by the power of 
a germ in the old one nor that the degree of difference between 
a seed and its fruit will be the same for the buried and the risen 
body. These things are parts of the picture, not of the Apostle’s 
intended meaning. Such elements in this analogy add emphasis, 
but do not give us factual details in regard to the resurrection 
of the body. 

What will be raised? Soedergren quotes, apparently with 
approval, “it is nowhere asserted in the New Testament that we 
shall rise again with our bodies” (S:122). He says, “The phrase 
‘resurrection of the body’ does not occur anywhere in the Scrip- 
tures” (S:124). This is a jarring assertion over against the Biblical 
phrase “the resurrection of the dead” (1Cor.15:42). What are 
the vexgoi that will rise? James (2:26) defines them: “The body 
without the spirit is dead.” The dead body of Jesus, which Joseph 
of Arimathea laid into the tomb, arose on Easter morning. And 
our bodies are to rise like His body. 

When the Bible speaks of the raising of the dead, it uses the 
verbs éviotnut and éyeigw, both of which assert that the body which 
is laid away in the ground will return. ’Aviotnut means the “stand- 
ing up” of a person who is either sitting (Luke 5:27, 28) or lying 
(Mark 9:26, 27). It is used of the resurrection of Jesus (Acts 2:24) 
in many passages, of the daughter of Jairus (Mark 5:42), of Laza- 
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rus (John 11:23 ff.), and of the resurrection on the Last Day (John 
6:40, 44,54). ’Eyeigw means an awakening from sleep (Matt. 8:25; 
Acts 5:30; 26:8). The Bible speaks of the dead body as sleeping 
(Job 3:13; 14:12; Ps.17:15; Jer.51:39; Matt.9:24; John 11:11, 14: 
1 Thess. 4:13-16; 5:10). When, after a long winter of waiting, our 
cemetery, that is, our sleeping chamber, will in answer to the 
voice of the risen Savior be thrown open, and our bodies will 
wake from their sleep, new life will pulse through their restored 
forms, and they will walk forth in immortality. 

Those who are living when Jesus comes will only be changed. 
And that which is laid away in the grave will return, and nothing 
essential to the body of man will be left behind. “All that are in 
the graves shall hear His voice and shall come forth: They that 
have done good, unto the resurrection of life; and they that have 
done evil, unto the resurrection of damnation” (John 5:28, 29). 
“The sea gave up the dead which were in it” (Rev. 20:13). The 
body in which the unchristian sinned will be the body in which 
he suffers in hell (Matt. 10:28). And the body which was Christ’s 
temple here on earth will live forever in heaven (Rom. 8:11, 23). 
This is also stated in Phil. 3:21: “Who shall change our vile body 
that it may be fashioned like unto His glorious body.” In each 
of the other three places in the New Testament where petacynuatito 
(=change) is used, it does not imply a change of substance. 
In 1Cor. 4:6: “These things, brethren, I have .. . transferred to 
myself and to Apollos” (Paul has given the truth a concrete form). 
In 2Cor.11:13: “False apostles, deceitful workers, transforming 
themselves into the apostles of Christ”; v.14: “Satan himself is 
transformed into an angel of light.” The change is that of the 
oxja, the form, or appearance. When our body will be clothed 
in glory, the substance of our body will be retained or renewed. 
For this is Christ’s victory over death, not that the old body will 
be eliminated and a new. one created, but that the old body will 
reappear unharmed in the new form. 

The ancient Christian Church, especially when the resurrection 
of the body was under discussion, used to add a phrase to the 
creed and say, “I believe in the resurrection of the dead, of this 
very flesh and blood.” Augustine insisted that everything that 
had been a part of the body, shorn-off locks and cut nails, would 
be restored in a new form; Jerome, that teeth and hair will be 
raised. There is a certain counterpart of the resurrection of the 
body in the principle of science that nothing is ever annihilated; 
it is merely changed. 

Our bodies change from day to day as they waste away and 
food is taken to replace the waste. The bodies we have now are 
not the bodies we had some years ago, although we are the same 
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persons. It is argued that the body which a man has at any time of 
his life is as much his own body as that which he has at his death. 
And those who die of sickness or old age are usually mere skeletons 
when they die, the last being the worst and most imperfect body 
of them all. Which of these bodies will God take up into the 
new, or will a portion of several of them be used? Is a child’s 
body incomplete, and will it be completed in the hereafter? From 
the resurrection of Jesus (in whose form on the Cross there also 
was “no beauty that we should desire Him”) and from the fact 
that a man’s faith or unbelief at the hour of death will determine 
his eternal destiny (Matt. 24:13) we would infer that the body in 
which a person dies will be the one which is clothed with im- 
mortality (1 Cor. 15:43,53). Yet this risen body is guaranteed to 
be better than that which a person had at the zenith of his life, 
not sickly as it may have been at death, but strong and beautiful 
like the first man when he came from the hand of God. 

A part of a human body may well have become the part of 
another human body by cannibalism or by the ordinary con- 
sumption of food which was grown in ground into which men have 
turned. The same particle may have belonged to two or more 
different persons. Adopting the wording of the Sadducees, we 
may ask, “In the resurrection whose wife shall she be?” (Matt. 
22:28.) The answer, too, will be: Ye do not know the power 
of God. He is not limited as we are. And there is much beyond our 
ways of thinking, infinitely much, in the resurrection of the body 
to be left to the wisdom of Him who has wonderfully made us, to 
the decision of Him whose Word has never failed us in one iota, 
to the creative power of Him “who quickeneth the dead and calleth 
those things which be not as though they were” (Rom. 4:17). 


“Ye Know Not... the Power of God” 


The resurrection of Jesus seemed impossible to the disciples. 
And when it had happened, they were unable to grasp the fact. 
The thought that Jesus lived overwhelmed them. 

Our fears in regard to our own resurrection are no different. 
But Christ’s resurrection in the past gives full assurance of our 
resurrection in the future. As Thomas through intimate contact 
was convinced that Jesus lived, so shall we one day at the sight 
and touch of our own risen selves know “the power of His 
resurrection” (Phil. 3:10). 

Even now “why should it be thought a thing incredible with 
you that God should raise the dead?” (Acts 26:8.) Pascal said, 
“I see no greater difficulty in believing the resurrection of the 
dead than the creation of the world. Is it less easy to reproduce 
a human body than it was to produce it at first?” Skeptics among 
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the scientists accept facts just as incomprehensible as any doctrine 
of resurrection. Stretching out the creative process over millions 
of years has made it appear simpler only to the superficial mind 
which thinks of divine efforts as anthropomorphic and laborious; 
it has not reduced the miraculous in the creation. The conception 
of a child and the development of a body along a pattern of genes 
in « microscopic cell is at least as wonderful as the creation of 
the risen body from the earthly body. The difference between 
the embryonic ovum and the completed human form is great, 
astonishingly great; why, then, balk at the difference between 
the dead body and the raised body! It is no harder to believe 
that the human body will return than that it existed the first time. 

The task will not be ours. Omnipotence and omniscience have 
assumed it; they will do it, and they will do it well. 

An Army surgeon after the battle of Bull Run amputated 
limbs, throwing them out of the window until the pile reached 
up to the window sill. These, like the bodies of many soldiers in 
war, were buried in a common grave. Will the resurrection power 
separately reconstruct them all? — Peter Martyr, the reformer, 
had died. When his enemies could not reach his body, they took 
the body of his wife after she was dead and buried it in a dung hill. 
Later, friends removed the body from its hiding place and reduced 
it to ashes. And in order that the Romanists, if they should ever 
be in power again, might never dishonor the body, they took these 
ashes and mixed them with the reputed ashes of a Catholic saint. 
To defile the body, the Romanists would have to desecrate the 
relics of their own saint. — “We realize — as indeed some ‘infidels’ 
have reminded us — that some bodies have been eaten and digested 
by wild beasts and sharks, and that other bodies have been burned 
and the ashes strewn on rivers to be carried to the far shores of 
the ocean” (S:123).— Bombs have blown groups of soldiers to 
irretraceable bits. 

For each particle to disentangle itself from the strange particle 
and to find all its original partners again seems difficult to our 
thinking. But if a bookkeeper can keep apart two and many 
more treasuries in one bank account, if even an inorganic magnet 
can draw iron filings out of sand, shall not the God who made us 
and preserves us as individuals today be able to keep record of 
men in the dust and guide the molecular structure of both men 
and dust in such a way as to recreate each one separately and 
completely for endless life? 

“If a piece of silver be immersed in diluted nitric acid, the 
affinity of the acid to the metal will occasion them to unite; a brisk 
action will ensue, and in a short time the silver will be entirely 
dissolved. The liquid will remain as liquid as before and will 
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present no difference in its appearance to indicate a change. What, 
then, has become of the solid piece of silver that was placed in 
the liquid? Its hardness, its luster, its tenacity, its great specific 
gravity, all the characteristics that distinguish it as a metal, are 
gone; its very form has vanished, and the hard, splendid, ponderous 
and opaque metal that but a few minutes since was immersed in 
the mixture is apparently annihilated. Must we conclude that the 
metal is destroyed because its presence is inappreciable by our 
senses? 

“Now drop into the solution some pieces of copper. The acid 
has a stronger affinity for copper than for silver, and the latter 
will consequently be disengaged and fall to the bottom in small, 
brilliant, metallic crystals. The quantity thus deposited will be 
found to correspond exactly with the weight of the metal dissolved; 
and, if the minute particles be melted and cast into the same 
shape that the piece of silver presented before solution, it will be 
reproduced, not only the same in substance, and endued with the 
same properties ‘it possessed before its disappearance in the acid, 
but even in its pristine form.” (Jerusalem the Golden, A. W. 
Hewitt, 1944, pp. 58, 59.) 

Faraday, a great scientist and Christian, would demonstrate 
the two chemical reactions and then, lifting up the silver and 
showing it to faculty and students, would ask, “Why should it be 
thought a thing incredible that God should raise the dead?” 

The bodies we now have are made up of rice from China, 
cashews from tropical America, fish from the ocean, oranges from 
California — elements from all parts of the earth. If somehow after 
death some of them should become scattered abroad and diffused 
again through all the elements of earth, air, and water, passing 
through the most complicated machinery of nature, and become 
entangled with plants and animals and even with the bodies of 
other men, it is easily within the range of God’s knowledge to 
know where every atom is, within the range of His might to 
recall every atom from its wandering and to restore it to its 
intended everlasting function in glory by rebuilding the body of 
which it was a part. More than this. What the laws of nature 
and of economics accomplish in their lumbering ways in our daily 
earthly life will (like the healing of the sick by our Savior) be 
done by the God of nature and the Lord of economics on the 
resurrection morning with the speed of the glance of an eye 
(1 Cor. 15:52). 

Pious people used to meditate atnong the tombs. It need not 
hurt our faith to do the same. Here in the caskets that outlive 
their tenants are the bodies given over to decomposition, to dust 
and ashes. But that voice which once called, “Lazarus, come 
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forth!” will ring through tombs, marble mausoleums, and monu- 
ments of bronze. It will sound beneath green sods in churchyards 
and on battlefields and in the depths of the sea. Then there will 
be the billionfold reconstruction of the human form and the rebirth 
of countless personalities. 


“Like unto His Glorious Body” 


The risen Jesus was different. He did not return to social life 
as Lazarus did, who came back to live with Mary and Martha. 
Jesus says to Mary Magdalene, “Touch Me not” (John 20:17). 
He “showed Himself to His disciples” (John 24:14), and “He 
vanished out of their sight” (Luke 24:31). He passed through the 
stone of the sepulcher (the angel did not remove it for His sake) 
and through the closed door (John 20:19). He ate food, not for 
nourishment, but to prove His resurrection (Luke 24:41-43). The 
disciples failed to recognize Him (John 20:14; 21:4), because their 
eyes were held (Luke 24:16; Mark 16:12), because they did not 
believe it was He (Luke 24:41), but perhaps also because His 
body had changed from lowliness to glory (Phil. 2:5-11; 3:21). 

Our bodies will be “like unto His glorious body” (Phil. 3:21). 
But we have in our Savior an intermingling of divine and human 
glory. Just where the dividing line is between the Godhead which 
dwells in Him bodily (Col. 2:9) and the body of His glory (Phil. 
3:21), we are not told. “We shall be like Him” (1 John 3:2) 
(6povovorvr) ; we are “partakers of the divine nature” (2 Pet. 1:4); 
but we shall not be equal (énoovo11) to Him. Will our bodies pass 
through stone and doors? Will they move through space without 
effort and with the speed of light? Will they be free from gravi- 
tation in a new heaven and a new earth (2 Pet.3:13)? We may 
speculate, but a Biblical Christian will be cautious in his assertions. 

To describe the heavenly body in terms of our experience of 
sin and sorrow, God is compelled to speak in negatives. It will be 
delivered from all evil, as we prayed, from sin and all its conse- 
quences. “They shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more” 
(Rev. 7:16). “God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes; and 
there shall be no more death, neither sorrow nor crying, neither 
shall there be any more pain; for the former things are passed 
away” (Rev. 21:4). “It is sown in corruption; it is raised in 
incorruption” (1 Cor.15:43). The seed of death in our bodies, the 
liability to injury, the need of repair, will be removed. Our whole 
body is now in a continuous process of metabolism, which consists 
of catabolism, the breaking down of old cells, and anabolism, the 
building of new cells by the nourishment supplied in the blood 
stream. Since there will be no waste or catabolism, there will be 
no need of food. “It is sown in weakness; it is raised in power” 
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(1 Cor. 15:43). Helplessness and weariness will be replaced by 
powers the extent of which we can only guess at. Perhaps the 
eye will have the vision to see that for which it now needs a 
200-inch telescope. Luther borrowed the thought from Anselm 
that the saints shall have the gigantic force of angels who in battle 
pluck up the hills, rivers, and trees, and hurl them at the fallen 
spirits and that, if they choose, they could shake the world, pull 
up the islands by their roots, or hurl mountains into the air. There 
will be no aging. A white-haired woman of sixty-eight found her 
husband, who had been overwhelmed by an avalanche thirty-five 
years earlier, encased in the ice of a glacier. His was still the form 
of a young man with all the freshness of youth. As she wept over 
him, people said, “It is his mother.” Youthfulness will be pre- 
served in similar way in heaven. “Neither can they die any more” 
(Luke 20:36; cp. 1 Cor. 15:53). No condition like “in the day that 
thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die” (Gen. 2:17) will hang 
over our life. 

“It is sown in dishonor; it is raised in glory” (1 Cor. 15:43). 
We shall not only reflect the glory of God (Ex. 34:29-35). Jesus 
has given us His glory here (John 17:22). “We all, with open 
face beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, are changed 
into the same image from glory to glory” (2 Cor.3:18). The full- 
ness of this glory will be revealed then. “Then the righteous shall 
shine forth as the sun in the kingdom of their Father” (Matt. 13:43; 
see also Dan. 12:3; Matt.17:2; Luke 9:29: Rev. 2:28). For we 
shall publicly be manifested to be the sons of God (1 John 3:2; 
Col. 3:4; Rom. 8:23). 

“Then Face to Face” 

The human body is sharply individualistic. We are told that 
it contains, on an average, twenty-six trillion cells. And just as 
every cell, due to the chromosomes, in a man is a male cell, and 
in a woman a female cell, so, Dr. Carrel asserted, the cells of no 
two persons are exactly alike. He was convinced that of all the 
billions of people who have inhabited the earth since the beginning 
of time there have never been two persons exactly alike in this 
respect. And the cells of no two persons seem to mix very well. 
“A man has a surface flesh wound. The skin taken from some 
other part of his own body and grafted to the wound normally 
adheres. It grows; it was, as it is, a part of the man’s self. The 
skin from another person may be grafted on to a wound. It may 
adhere and help to heal the wound. But after the wound is 
healed, this alien grafted skin grows less and less and eventually 
disappears. Only in very exceptional cases is this not true. It 
helps to show that a man even to the extent of his ever changing 
epidermis is, and remains, himself, a separate being.” The same 
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thing happens in the transplanting of a kidney. (Life Forever, 
R. E. Golladay, 1940, p.68.) Brought up to date (Principles and 
‘Practice of Surgery, W. Wayne Babcock, M. D., 1944, p. 292): “It is 
believed that homologous transplantation (with tissue taken from 
another person) is possible only between twins or to a limited 
degree with tissue conditioned by an artificial intermediate growth 
in the serum of the recipient.” The difficulty may be largely in 
the technical tie-up between the foreign tissue and the recipient’s 
tissue, but evidence of cellular individuality remains. Similar dif- 
ferences in the skeletal and autonomic nervous systems of a person, 
strategically significant for the life of the individual, have escaped 
the minute measurements of science. 

This individual body is the counterpart of an individual per- 
sonality. The whole individuality is known to God (Ps. 34:21; 
139; John 2:24). His name is or is not written in the Book of 
Life (Rev.3:5). God deals with this individual in His Word, in 
Baptism, and in the Lord’s Supper. God judges, pardons, and 
glorifies this individual. 

Individuals in heaven will be correspondingly distinct from 
one another in body and in soul. Jesus says (Matt. 8:11): “Many 
shall come from the East and West and shall sit down with Abra- 
ham and Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven.” These three, 
who will sit down as in a friendly gathering will not be three 
vague, unknown spirits, as alike as three pins. They will be 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Each one’s personality will be pre- 
served. David will be “the sweet psalmist of Israel,” and Paul the 
fiery Apostle. Peter even in his flesh will not be like John. Every- 
one is going to be himself. 

As such individuals, having characteristic features of body 
and of personality, we shall know one another in heaven. Chris- 
tians are sometimes troubled by conceptions, common in the 
religions of men, of a vague impersonal existence in the other 
world. “John,” a woman asked her husband, “will you know me 
in heaven?” He replied, “Betty, I have known you well here, 
and I shall not be a bigger fool in heaven than I am now; there- 
fore I shall certainly know you there.” Like the other powers 
of body and of mind, the power to recognize one another may be 
expected to be more penetrating there than it is here on earth. 
“I shall know even as also I am known” (1 Cor.13:12). David 
seems to expect to know his dead child: “TI shall go to him, but he 
shall not return to me” (2 Sam. 12:23). The rich man, Lazarus, and 
Abraham know one another (Luke 16:23-31). In the Transfigura- 
tion “there appeared unto them Moses and Elias talking with Him. 
Then answered Peter and said unto Jesus, Lord, it is good for us 
to be here. . If Thou wilt, let us make here three tabernacles; one 
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for Thee, and one for Moses, and one for Elias” (Matt. 17:3, 4). 
The disciples knew Moses and Elijah, when they saw them, by 
name. Likewise we shall know Adam, Noah, Isaiah, Paul, Au- 
gustine, Luther, Walther, and countless others. 

After the resurrection of Jesus “they knew Him” (Luke 24:31). 
Jesus “showed them His hands and His side. Then were the dis- 
ciples glad when they saw the Lord.” (John 20:20.) When Jesus 
said, “Mary,” she evidently recognized Him by His voice. When 
He spoke to them at length, they could recognize the speaker as 
the same person who spoke chapters fourteen to seventeen of 
John on Maundy Thursday evening. His actions in preparing 
breakfast on the shore of the Sea of Galilee were similar to those 
they had seen when He washed their feet. We shall live and speak 
with one another as the risen Savior did with His disciples and as 
He now intercedes with the Father. “It doth not yet appear what 
we shall be; but we know that, when He shall appear, we shall 
be like Him; for we shall see Him as He is” (1 John 3:2). 

On February 17, 1546, the day before he died, Luther said: 
“What did Adam do? He had never seen Eve; he lay there and 
slept. But when he woke up, he didn’t say, ‘Where do you come 
from? What are you?’ but ‘This is flesh of my flesh.” How did 
he know that the woman had not sprung from a stone? He knew 
it because he was full of the Holy Spirit and had a true knowledge 
of God. According to this knowledge we shall similarly know 
Father and Mother and learn to know one another face to face 
better than Adam and Eve.” 

St. Louis, Mo. — W. F. Beck 
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Eisenach Epistle for Palm Sunday 

The Eisenach Epistle for Palm Sunday is taken from the second, 
or exhortatory, section of the Letter to the Hebrews. The writer 
pleads with his readers to remain loyal to their great High Priest, 
whose person and work he had presented in the first section, 
1:1 to 10:8. At the same time he points out in what manner such 
loyalty is to be manifested in their lives. And always he motivates 
his exhortation by recalling to their mind the exalted person and 
the glorious work of Him whose disciples they profess to be. As 
we enter Holy Week to see the Son of God go forth to war against 
the enemies of our salvation in the last and fiercest and the decisive 
battle, the contemplation of this Scripture text will help to put us 
in the proper Lenten spirit. 

V.1. “Wherefore, seeing we also are compassed about with so 
great a cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside every weight and the 
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sin which doth so easily beset us, and let us run with patience the 
race that is set before us.” 


“Wherefore,” tovyagotv. This Greek particle, used in the New 
Testament only here and 1 Thess. 4:8, introduces a conclusion with 
some special emphasis or formality, “surely therefore now.” In the 
preceding chapter the writer had inscribed on a sacred roll of honor 
a large number of heroes of faith living in the days of the Old 
Testament, shining examples, all of them, of living, patient, endur- 
ing faith and trust in God’s unfailing promises still awaiting ful- 
fillment. In chapter 12 the writer proceeds to make an exhortative 
application to his readers: therefore now surely we also should 
run with patience the race which lies before us. This main clause 
is preceded by two participial phrases, one introduced by a present 
participle, the other by an aorist participle. The first participial 
phrase points to an ever-continuing, unchanging fact, “Having so 
great a cloud of witnesses lying round about us.” As we read in 
the Old Testament the biographies of God’s children, young and 
old, men and women, we are standing as it were on a high moun- 
tain far away from the turmoil and troubles of this present day, 
and on every side there surrounds us a great cloud reaching as 
far as our eyes can see, to the very limit of time’s horizon, a huge 
mass of “witnesses.” The two verbal forms éxovtes and xequxeipevov 
are present tense forms, durative, lasting. This cloud of witnesses 
has been laid down permanently in Holy Writ, so that at all times 
to the end of days all readers may have that same blessed expe- 
rience of being encompassed by a large number of fellow believers 
who have lived in the same faith of God’s Word, have suffered 
patiently in this faith the various trials of life, and have through 
this faith obtained glorious victories and endured to the end. We 
are not alone in the battle of life. Surrounding us are untold num- 
bers who have already fought and overcome and reached the end 
of their faith, the salvation of their souls. And these men are 
“witnesses,” paetvges. This word is never used in the New Testa- 
ment in the sense of spectators, eagerly and with deep interest 
watching us from heaven, as many interpreters understand this 
passage. Delitzsch even goes so far as to write, “How solemn is 
the admonition, and how full of comfort the encouragement, which 
is contained in the looks that we exchange with this invisible 
company of spectators!” How can we exchange looks with an 
invisible company? This thought is contrary to the meaning of the 
term paetvs, which throughout the New Testament denotes one who 
testifies, bears witness, of what he has experienced. And it has 
no warrant in Scripture, which nowhere tells us that the deceased 
believers sit like spectators in an arena and are eagerly, anxiously 
watching our battles and races. This cloud of witnesses can be 
seen. This cloud is the whole number of believers held before our 
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eyes whenever we read the Old Testament; and as we read the 
history of their lives as written by inspiration of the Spirit of Truth, 
we read the record, reliable and trustworthy, of battles fought, and 
tribulations endured, and mistakes made, and sins committed, and 
victories won, and conquests gained. They are flesh of our flesh, 
sinful, mortal, weak, without spiritual strength as far as their own 
nature is concerned; yet through faith in the promised Redeemer 
they were strong, able to overcome the enemies confronting them, 
patiently fighting the good fight of faith, more than conquerors, 
heroes enduring to the end. 

Having such a cloud of witnesses encompassing us whenever 
we open the pages of our Old Testament, ought we not, must we 
not, run with patience the race set before us? They had only the 
promise of the coming of Messiah. We are living in the day of 
fulfillment. Let us the more eagerly run the race, since the con- 
summation of our salvation is so much closer. 

“Let us lay aside every weight,” having put away every burden. 
The author is preparing his readers for the figure of a race. 

*Oyxos denotes something prominent, bulky, hence a burden. 
An athlete must rid himself of excess weight, superfluous flesh. 
Not fat but muscle and agility count in the arena. Spiritual 
training demands the denial of whatever our sinful flesh craves. 
Our sinful flesh is excess weight, hindering our new man, rendering 
it impossible for the new man to gain such swift and decisive 
victories, and to make such good progress, as he could and would 
if he were rid of the bulkiness of his sinful flesh. Every weight 
must be laid aside, all things directly sinful, and also things per- 
missible, adiaphora, if they engross our mind and demand our time 
to the exclusion of attending to our primary duty to run with 
patience the race set before us. 

“And the sin which doth so easily beset us.” While every 
weight must be laid aside, whether in itself sinful or not, the writer 
joins to this general idea a particular item, already comprised in the 
general notion, but which he desires to emphasize, “and especially.” 
(On this use of xai cp. Matt. 8:33; Mark16:7; Acts1:14.) “The 
sin which doth so easily beset us,” etxegiotatov. The term occurs 
only here in the entire Greek literature. Of all the various transla- 
tions suggested, we regard “standing round about well, skillfully” 
as the one best suiting etymology and context. God has placed 
a cloud of witnesses round about us to encourage us to run 
patiently. Sin is exceedingly skillful in placing itself round 
about us. It has an uncanny ability of standing around us, of 
hanging itself like a dead weight upon our souls and bodies, of 
obtruding itself between the Christian and the surrounding wit- 
nesses, so that the Christian no longer sees their encouraging 
example of patient suffering and running the race, but only the 
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alluring beauty and enticing form of sin, permitting himself to be 
entwined by its tendrils, which embrace him closer and closer, 
sapping finally every ounce of spiritual strength and life. The 
article may be the generic article, describing sin in general, or 
it may be specific, pointing to the specific sin of reverting to 
Judaism, against which the epistle so consistently warns. In the 
latter case, which we favor, the writer would warn against the pet 
sin of his readers and, in application, against any favorite sin which 
would draw the Christian back into the life of sin and worldliness, 
away from Christ. Such sins must be laid aside before we can hope 
to run with patience, like the Old Testament believers, the race, 
set before us. Teéxew tov déy@va occurs also in profane Greek 
writers and denotes the incurring of extreme peril, which can be 
overcome only by exerting all one’s strength, straining all efforts, 
working out our salvation with fear and trembling, Phil. 2:12. 
This battle, this race is set before us. Again the writer includes 
himself. The term denotes something set, or placed, before a per- 
son; something appointed, destined. The way to glory is the way 
of trials, battlings, fightings without and fears within; but it is at 
the same time a race appointed by our heavenly Father, who daily 
strengthens us, and by our Savior Jesus Christ, made unto us 
wisdom and power of God. That is the next encouraging thought 
brought out by the text. 

V.2. “Looking unto Jesus, the Author and Finisher of our 
faith, who for the joy that was set before Him endured the Cross, 
despising the shame, and is set down at the right hand of the throne 
of God.” 

’Agoodw like dxofpiéxw in Heb. 11:26 designates the steady fixing 
of one’s eye upon one object, to the exclusion of all others, which 
might cause the beholder to lose sight of this one object. The 
present participle is durative. The Christians should be such as 
constantly keep before their eyes “Jesus,” never permitting any 
advantage or any peril to divert their attention from Him. Jesus 
is here called the “Author and Finisher of faith.” What is meant 
by this title? Faith is evidently the Christian faith. The chief aim 
of the entire letter is to encourage and exhort the readers to 
remain steadfast and immovable in this Christian faith. In order 
to motivate his exhortation, the writer brought at great length the 
object of Christian faith, Jesus Christ, the God-man, our great 
High Priest, and His perfect, vicarious, atoning sacrifice, chaps.1-10. 
In chap. 11 he proceeds to another motive by calling the attention 
of his readers to the nature of this saving faith, whereby they 
receive the promise, 10:36; whereby the just shall live, v.38; 
whereby one believes to the saving of the soul, v.39. It is this 
Christian faith which he defines, chap.11:1, as Christian faith, as 
unwavering assurance of things hoped for and unseen. That he 
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has saving faith as it manifests itself in various situations in mind 
also in chap. 11, becomes evident, e. g., from vv. 7, 10, 13-16, 24-26, 
33, 39, 40. Christian faith, the only faith recognized by the author, 
is first of all Christian faith, whose heart and life is Jesus, the great 
High Priest, and His work, chaps. 1-10, and in the second place, it 
is Christian faith, the assurance, conviction, that Jesus is my own 
High Priest, a living conviction which manifests itself in loving 
and God-fearing trust in all divine promises. Since throughout 
the letter xiotts is used of saving faith, there is no reason to assume 
a different meaning here, such as faith in the sense of Christian 
creed, or trust in God, which is a fruit of faith, a good work. That 
the writer has saving faith, faith in Jesus, in mind here also is evi- 
dent from the terms he applies to Jesus, the Author and Finisher 
of faith. *Aexnyés may mean a leader, ruler, prince, Acts 5:31; or 
the instigator, originator, author of something, Acts 3:15; Heb. 2:10, 
and in profane Greek is combined with aitws, the cause, the person 
causing, author (cp. Exp. Gr. Test. on Acts3:15) just as dexnyds, 
Heb. 2:10, is explained by aitios in Heb. 5:9. Jesus is the Founder, 
the Author, the ultimate Cause of saving faith, just because He is 
the Author, the Founder, of our salvation. By His redemptive 
work He laid the foundation on which faith rests, He established 
Himself as the Rock of Ages, to which faith clings. Without this 
salvation which Christ procured by His vicarious priestly work 
there would and could be no saving faith, Acts 4:12. And by His 
Word, His Gospel, He begins, He creates, saving faith, created it in 
the Old Testament, created it in the days of His flesh, John 17:8, 
and still creates it to the end of days, John 17:14, 20,21. And He is 
the Finisher of faith, teAeuwths, a word occurring only here in Greek 
literature. The term points back to teAewwtiow, made perfect, of 
11:40. The verb means to bring to the goal. As Christ has set 
our feet on the race course leading to life eternal, so He in keeping 
with His promise, John 10: 27, 28, will strengthen, sustain, encourage 
us, help us overcome all obstacles, lead us from victory to victory, 
enable us to receive the end of our faith, even the salvation of our 
souls, 1 Pet.1:9; and on yonder day give us the victor’s crown. 
Heb. 9:28; 2 Tim. 4:8.* 


* Goodspeed’s translation, “our leader and example in faith,” does 
violence to the context, and his translation “example” is unwarranted. 
“When Moffatt, like Delitzsch, makes dexnydécs ‘the pioneer of personal 
faith,’ he clashes with 2:10 and 5:9; with all Greek exegetes, who regard 
dexnyéc = attios; with the fact that Scripture nowhere speaks of Christ 
as a believer (Delitzsch stating that this is the only place); with the 
second term, teAevwtys, which cannot mean that Christ is the completer 
of His own faith, an example for us likewise to complete our faith.” 
(Lenski, Heb., p. 433.) Christ certainly had no need of saving faith, 
saa the writer describes in his letter; else Christ could not have 
saved us, 
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This glorious truth that Jesus, the Author of our salvation, is 
also the Author and Finisher of our faith gives us strength to run 
with patience the race set before us. The example of Christ’s 
patience, 12:2b, 3, could not enable us to follow Him in like patience 
if He would not give us spiritual life, if He would not create and 
preserve to the end that faith which alone enables us to follow 
Him, which alone brings us to the goal. And the examples listed 
in chap. 11 would not even exist if Christ had not been the Author 
and Finisher of the faith of these believers and through faith made 
them such noble witnesses. Look to Him, the Author and Finisher 
of your faith, and remember that He demands no more, yea, far 
less, than He Himself endured in order to be your Jesus, your 
Redeemer. 

“Who for the joy that was set before Him endured the Cross, 
despising the shame.” The joy does not refer to the joy of heaven 
which the Son of God left at His incarnation, choosing in its stead 
a life of suffering and shame, nor does the writer mean to say that 
Christ chose the latter rather than a life of joy and happiness 
which He as a sinless man might have enjoyed. The word “set 
before,” xegoxewévyns, here as in 6:18 and 12:1 refers to the future. 
The entire context, the example of the Old Testament believers, 
chap. 11, who are to be our examples in patient hope of a future, 
unseen glory, the te connecting the two clauses and marking the 
sitting at the right hand as the result of His suffering, the descrip- 
tion of the future benefits derived by the readers from divine 
training, vv. 9-11, all demand that we refer the joy to the future 
joy awaiting Christ after having finished His work of redemption. 
There would have been no glory for Jesus without patient endur- 
ance of the sufferings He was to endure by predetermined counsel 
of the Trinity, Acts 2:23. This glory was for Christ a powerful 
incentive to patient endurance of the Cross, as Scripture clearly 
testifies by calling attention to the glory as the fruit of His suf- 
fering, Ps. 16:8-11; 22:21-31; Is. 49:4-7; 53:10-12. Rarely does 
Christ speak of His suffering without mentioning His resurrection; 
cp. also John 8:28, 29; 12:23-28; 13-3; 14:28; 17:4,5. Hence the 
dvti is used here, as quite regularly, in speaking of a price or of 
the thing for which a price is paid; cp. Heb. 12:16. 

In view of the future joy set before Him Christ “endured” cross, 
despising shame; ixéyewev, “endured,” recalls the txopovi, “pa- 
tience,” of v.1. Christ’s patient endurance is the noblest example 
of that patient endurance which the Christian is to practice. This 
patient endurance is further described as despising, utterly disre- 
garding, shame. While keenly feeling the agony, while wrestling 
with shame and death until His soul was exceedingly sorrowful, not 
once was there the slightest unwillingness, the least impatience. 
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Here was that Messiah who was God, despising, laughing to scorn, 
holding in derision, that shame which caused His human soul to 
agonize and His human body to sweat great drops of blood. Mar- 
velous endurance! A despising of shame that passes human com- 
prehension. The two nouns “cross” and “shame” lack the article 
because the writer intends to stress the qualitative force of the 
nouns. It was cross and shame in the fullest sense of the terms. 
A cross was painful and shameful for a human being, and here 
this shame, this pain, was inflicted on the Creator and Ruler of 
the universe! And still for our sake He endured the Cross and 
disregarded shame! What a noble example for all that call them- 
selves His followers! 

“And is set down at the right hand of the throne of God.” 
That does not mean that, after all, He is not occupying the same 
throne with God. Two expressions are simply combined — on the 
right hand of God, on the throne of God —or if one prefers, call 
the second phrase the explanatory genitive. While the writer uses 
a similar expression 8:1, compare, on the other hand, 1:3, 13; 10:12. 
As stated before, the te marks this clause as the result of the action 
described in the preceding clause. That same Jesus, that Son of 
Mary called Jesus by the angel, that truly human being, flesh of 
our flesh and bone of our bones, though without sin, our brother, 
2:11-14, was in consequence of the patient endurance, practiced in 
accomplishing His work of redemption, exalted to God’s throne. 
A human being passing from deepest humiliation, from the depths 
of shame, from lowest hell, to the very throne of the Most High! 
Truly, without controversy great is the mystery of godliness — in 
its nature: God is manifested in the flesh; in its unfathomableness: 
past comprehension; as an example: without parallel; in its 
efficacy: the very basis and at the same time the capstone of our 
salvation, our justification, our sanctification, our perfection, the 
Alpha and Omega of our faith and love and hope. 

V.3. “For consider Him that endured such contradiction of 
Sinners against Himself, lest ye be wearied and faint in your 
minds.” 

V.3 states the reason for the admonition to look unto Jesus, 
v.2. There is danger of fainting unless we look unto Jesus. The 
writer uses a different term for “looking unto,” apogdw, v.2. What 
is implied in the latter term is more definitely stated by the new 
term, which occurs only here in the New Testament, dvadoyioacte, 
to meditate, ponder, think over, denoting “comparing and reflective 
contemplation” (Luenemann). Scrutinize His example from all 
sides, weigh the circumstances under which it was exhibited, com- 
pare His sufferings and temptations with those to which you are 
exposed, and then consider well His exalted person, “Him that 
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endured.” The verb refers back to the verb “endured” in vy. 2 
and the “patience” of v.1. The perfect in v. 3 designates the lasting 
effect of His having suffered. He has completely and forever 
accomplished for us what He set out to do, to be the Author and 
Finisher of our faith as well as the perfect Example of that endur- 
ance demanded of all Christians. 

Jesus has endured “contradiction,” gainsaying, enmity, by word 
and deed; cp. Jude 11. This opposition came from “sinners.” He, 
the righteous Son of God, the Creator, was exposed to the blas- 
phemies of sinful man, was a sign spoken against, Luke 2:34. 
Cp. Mark 2:3, almost every chapter in John, and the story of His 
Passion. On His patience, prophesied already in Is. 50:6,7; 53:7; 
etc., cp. Matt. 27:11-14; Luke 22:47-51; 23:8-11,34. Tovattny, such 
as this, of this kind, points back to the shame and cross of v.2, 
comprising His whole life on earth. At the same time it suggests 
to the readers that their hardships were far inferior. Where is 
there a man that suffered to the extent that He suffered? Is. 53:3. 
And where is another man that has borne with such patience the 
self-assumed torment and shame? Him consider, and learn of Him 
patient endurance! 

“Lest ye be wearied and faint in your minds.” The same 
verb is used which in James 5:15 is translated “be sick.” The 
expression “to be sick and tired of something” fits the sense 
exactly. “Faint,” become feeble, exhausted. To prevent weari- 
ness and exhaustion, Christians must look unto Christ not only 
as their example, but chiefly as the Author and Finisher of their 
faith, their spiritual life. Through believing contemplation and 
consideration of His patient endurance of shame and suffering 
and death they will receive willingness and strength to learn and 
practice endurance similar to that of Jesus, and so run with patience 
the race set before them. 

V.4. “Ye have not yet resisted unto blood, striving against sin.” 


The implication, of course, is that Christians must be ready 
for hardships, persecutions, even death, if they follow Christ. The 
writer does not promise his readers that they will be carried to 
the skies on flowery beds of ease. They must seriously reckon 
with the possibility of bloody, painful death, and must face that 
possibility with a steadfast determination to endure even that if 
the Captain of their salvation, who was made perfect through suf- 
fering, chap. 2:10, deems it necessary in their battle against sin. 
The article before Guagtia again may be generic, but again the 
specific sin of turning from Jesus to Jewry seems to be indicated. 
That is a serious matter. Return to the Jewish religion would be, 
indeed, éuagtia, missing the mark, missing the goal, the end of their 
course, on which their feet have been set by their Savior. And sin 
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is a never-tiring enemy, v.1, cunning and treacherous, 3:13, not 
easily conquered. Note the massing of expressions designating the 
fierceness of this combat with sin. Sin must be “resisted.” 
‘Avtixatéotnte in the second aorist means to stand down (put one’s 
foot down) in definite and determined opposition, xaté, over against, 
avti, boldly facing the enemy, taking one’s stand in spite of the 
scowls and threats and strength and trickery of the enemy opposing 
one, and that “unto blood,” willing to have one’s blood shed rather 
than yield to the enemy; and thus “striving,” dvtayovtépevor, 
struggling in an éyov, a battle in the arena, where both contestants 
fight face to face, dvti, each exerting all his strength to vanquish 
the opponent and gain the victory for himself. These two verbs 
occur only here in the New Testament, and are purposely chosen 
by the writer to picture the seriousness of the conflict. The second 
verb recalls to our mind the agony of our great High Priest in 
the Garden of Gethsemane, where He fought face to face with 
sin unto blood. Note that the writer uses the present participle, 
“striving,” the durative presence, describing a state, a condition. 
It is a lifetime battle, no quarters being given, no compromises to 
be made, no armistice to be agreed on; while there may be times 
where sin attacks with particular force, there may be times when 
sin seems to desist from its efforts to subdue the Christian, when it 
seeks to lull him into false security and suddenly in a surprise 
attack to outmaneuver him and to lay him low. Therefore it is 
necessary all the time to strive, to be on one’s guard, to be ready 
for battle at a moment’s notice. 

Not yet have the readers battled unto death. Not yet have 
they been asked to make the supreme sacrifice, which their High 
Priest has a right to ask. Not yet have they suffered the death 
hundreds of martyrs have willingly suffered, 11:37; and already 
their faith is growing weak, their loyalty to Jesus waning, their 
heart contemplating the advisability to turn back to Judaism in 
order to escape the mockery, the petty persecutions and afflictions 
which all that will live godly in Christ Jesus must suffer! 
2 Tim. 3:12. 


Vv.5,6. “And ye have forgotten the exhortation which speak- 
eth unto you as unto children, My son, despise not thou the chasten- 
ing of the Lord, nor faint when thou art rebuked of Him; for whom 
the Lord loveth He chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom He 
receiveth.” 


“Ye have forgotten,” éxAgAnot_e. While the simple verb Aavédvw 
is quite frequently used, this composite occurs only here in the 
New Testament. The active form means “to cause to forget,” the 
middle, to cause oneself to forget, the éx strengthening the idea, 
forget completely. There seems to be in this form an implied 
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charge that forgetfulness is due to the readers’ carelessness and 
neglect, particularly such complete forgetfulness of which they 
have been guilty. 

The readers have quite forgotten the exhortation, xagéxAnoic. 
The Greek term denotes a calling to one’s side, a summons for 
the purpose of instruction, admonition, encouragement, rebuke, 
comfort, or whatever the context suggests. Here the summons is 
personified, “which speaketh unto you,” ddéyetu, to mingle 
thought with thought within one’s own mind or with another per- 
son, to discourse, discuss, converse. And the thoughts which are 
to be brought to the attention of the readers, the discussion for 
which they are called to God’s side, have the purpose, as the context 
clearly shows, not only of exhortation, but include also instruction, 
warning, rebuke, consolation, encouragement. The summons is that 
of a father about to converse with his children. The writer quotes 
Prov. 3:11,12, where Wisdom, the personal Wisdom of God, His 
Son, speaks through the wisest of all men, Solomon, 1 Kings 3:12. 
Cp. 1Pet.1:10,11. In this age-old, yet ever-living (Heb. 4:12) 
word, the Son of God converses with His believers, those children 
given to Him by His heavenly Father (Heb. 2:13), the sons of God 
which He is bringing to glory (2:10), with every one individually 
and personally, for the salvation of every single one is a matter of 
deepest concern to Him who, by the grace of God, tasted death for 
every man (2:9). My son, so He accosts him lovingly, affec- 
tionately. “Despise thou not.” ’Odvyweém means to care little for, 
regard lightly. “The chastening,” xodeia. A comparison of all the 
passages in which this term and its stem words occur will show 
that they include every form of training of children, xaidec, and 
adults, from teaching by word and example (Acts 7:22; 22:3; Rom. 
2:20; Eph.6:4; 2Tim.3:16; Titus 2:12) to reproof, correction of 
faults (2 Tim. 2:25; Heb. 12:9), inflicting chastisement (1 Cor. 
11:32), and even severe penalties (Luke 23:16, 22; 1 Cor. 11:32; 
2Cor. 6:9; 1Tim.1:20; Heb. 12:6), where it is used parallel with 
paotiyéw, scourge, the same word used John 19:1 to describe the 
scourging of Jesus by Pilate. This chastisement, no matter what 
form it takes, is not to be despised by the child of God. As modern 
child psychologists frequently frown upon corporal punishment 
as a disciplinary method and deride such passages as Prov. 13:24; 
23:13, 14, etc., as remnants of barbarism, so natural man hates and 
detests God’s punitive righteousness; and even Christians are apt 
to underestimate the value of God’s chastisement, “despise” it, do 
not think very highly of its merits, do not properly appreciate it. 
Instead of regarding it as wholesome training, they would rather 
be spared sorrow and tribulation, and will even be dissatisfied with 
God’s government and accuse Him of injustice, of lack of love, of 
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cruelty. And many a Christian will faint, éxAvoum, will grow weak 
and weary; his spiritual strength will flag, fade, fail. Wisdom 
calls a sharp yet loving halt by summoning these weakening chil- 
dren of God, reminding them of their high calling as God’s sons, 
reproving their foolish dislike and hatred of God’s discipline and 
training. Instead of criticizing God, pitting their puny under- 
standing against God’s wisdom, they ought to sit in judgment upon 
themselves and thank God that He “rebukes” them. The writer 
uses the term éAéyx, to convince, convict, confute, with a sugges- 
tion of shame of a person so convicted. God sends sorrow and 
afflictions to His children in order to convict them of their sinful- 
ness and unworthiness. That is a lesson every Christian needs, 
a truth so often forgotten, the simple lesson that we daily sin much 
and indeed deserve nothing but punishment. It is not cruelty, 
therefore, on the part of God or lack of concern for His children 
when He permits them to be harassed and troubled. Nor ought 
they on that account lose their faith in their God and Savior. No, 
says the writer, do not “faint, when thou art rebuked of Him; 
for whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth.” He that has given His 
own Son into death that they might have life, He that has through 
His Spirit entered into their hearts to make them His temple, He 
loves them and so shapes their life’s path that it will surely lead 
them to His eternal home. He who knows that it is better to enter 
into eternal life halt or maimed than, having two eyes or two feet, 
to be cast into hellfire, He will in His great love to His child on 
earth remove every obstacle that might keep him from reaching 
the goal, no matter how precious and indispensable it may seem 
to the limited understanding of the believing child of God. 

“He scourges every son whom He receiveth.” God makes no 
exceptions. He has no favorites. Every child enjoys the full 
measure of His solicitous love. And since every child needs train- 
ing, even scourging, He scourges every son, not to harm, to mal- 
treat, to slay him. No; His purpose is to keep and preserve that 
child whom He has received into His arms, to keep him on the 
right path, the narrow way of repentance and faith, which alone 
leads to eternal glory. Not so much the severity of the scourging, 
therefore, as the lack of chastisement ought to make the Christian 
doubtful of his own sonship and of God’s love. Cp. vv. 7, 8. 





Like the readers of this Epistle, we all are in danger of dis- 
loyalty, to break our baptismal vow, renewed on the day of our 
confirmation. The text is A Stirring Call to Unwearied Loyalty to 
Our Savior. It tells us: (1) What is required of us: to lay aside 
every weight and sin; to run the race set before us with patience; 
untiringly to resist sin unto blood; to submit to His chastenings. 
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(2) What should persuade us willingly to show such loyalty to 
Jesus: the loyal patience of the Old Testament believers, v. 1a; 
chap. 11; the loyal service of Jesus in His work of redemption, 
vv. 2,3; the knowledge that Jesus is the Author of our faith, en- 
abling us to run the race, and the Finisher of our faith, who will 
give us the victor’s crown, v. 2; the comforting exhortation, vv. 5, 6. 
— Through Cross to Glory! (1) No glory for the child of God 
without the cross. (The example of the Old Testament believers, 
v.1; chap.11; the example of Jesus, the incarnate Son of God, 
vv. 2,3; that holds good of every child of God, vv. 4-6). (2) The 
cross of God’s children must lead to glory. (That applies to the 
Old Testament believers, v.la; chap.11; to the incarnate Son of 
God, v.2: “joy set before Him”; “set down at right hand of God”; 
to all believing children of God, since Jesus, the Savior, is the 
Author of faith, has made God their Father, whose chastisements 
are evidences of His love, vv. 5,6; and is the Finisher of faith, will 
lead them to their heavenly home. — Let Us Run the Race God 
has Set Before Us! Laying aside every weight, v.1; patiently suf- 
fering its hardships, vv. 1b, 4; looking unto Jesus, our Example and 
Savior, vv. 2,3; remembering God’s exhortation, vv. 5, 6. — Vv. 1-3 
are a very suitable text for an address to a class of confirmands. 
Be You Faithful unto the End! You are compassed about with so 
great a cloud of witnesses; your Savior went through shame to 
glory; this Jesus is the Author and Finisher of your faith. 
THEO. LAETSCH 
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A Definite Need in the Field of New Testament 
Textual Criticism 
(Paper read before the St. Louis section of the American 
Philological Association) 





There are a number of desiderata that a person who is inter- 
ested in New Testament textual criticism becomes aware of; and 
my caption must not be interpreted as signifying that we have 
arrived at that happy stage of development in this field where 
all difficulties have disappeared excepting one and all hands can 
now be summoned to dispose of this one disturbing element. 
Without much trouble rather many needs that should be supplied 
could be enumerated. This afternoon I should like to specify 
one of these. It is, to say it at once, a more accurate classification 
of the manuscripts containing the Epistles of St.Paul than we 
possess at present. 

The most brilliant work in the field of New Testament textual 
criticism that was done in our generation pertained to the four 
Gospels. I shall make that my starting point. To understand it 
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and the present status of New Testament textual criticism, one 
has to go back to Westcott and Hort (their edition appeared 1881) 
who, following in the footsteps of other scholars, had occupied 
themselves with the grouping and classifying of manuscripts and 
arrived at definite conclusions which, even if they did not uni- 
versally satisfy, were, and still are, by all scholars treated with 
profound respect. The main feature of their textual views was 
that there are four classes, or families, of New Testament manu- 
scripts, representing four types of text, the Neutral, the Alexandrian, 
the Syrian, and the Western. What they designated the Neutral 
text, was in their opinion practically the original text; they called 
it neutral because in their view it had not yielded to the various 
tendencies which spell the contamination or corruption of a text.) 
By and by it was discovered that the classification of Westcott 
and Hort needed some modification. What they termed the Neutral 
text was seen to be not a separate, distinct type of text, but merely 
the text of Alexandria, preserved in certain manuscripts in a purer 
state than that found in other manuscripts of the same area or 
type. It must not be forgotten that the chief witnesses for the 
Neutral text of Westcott and Hort are Alexandrian manuscripts 
as far as their type of text is concerned. You see from this last 
remark of mine that we call them Alexandrian not because they 
were necessarily written in Alexandria, but because they represent 
the Alexandrian tradition.) 


1) Cf. The New Testament in the Original Greek, the Text Revised 
by Brooks Foss Westcott, D.D., and Fenton John Anthony Hort, D.D. 
Introduction and Appendix by the Editors. New York. Harper and 
Brothers. 1882. It is chiefly pp. 90—178 that contain an elaboration of 
the principles that were followed. The volume under discussion is 
usually called the companion volume of the Greek text. On its opening 
pages the statement is made that the volume was written by Dr. Hort. 

2) A brilliant work on this subject is a little book by the renowned 
Dublin scholar George Salmon, Some Thoughts on the Textual Criticism 
of the New Testament. London. 1897. It gives an account of the defense 
of the textus receptus by Burgon and Miller. Westcott and Hort are 
upheld, but cautiously some questions are raised as to their methods. 

A fair and thorough criticism of these methods is contained in the 
important work of B. D. Streeter, The Four Gospels, a Study of Origins, 
New York, 1925 (2d edition, 1931), which will be dwelt on later. He 
says (p. 34), “It will frequently be necessary to criticize certain of the 
views of Hort—by whom that Introduction [the companion volume] 
was written. I wish, therefore, once and for all, to affirm that this 
implies no undervaluing of the truly epoch-making character of the 
work of that great scholar. There is no greater name in the history 
of textual criticism. But for Hort, no such thing as what I am here 
attempting would be possible; and such modification of his views as 
ap to be necessary is mainly due to discoveries made since the time 

e wrote.” ; 

On Westcott and Hort cf. likewise Eberhard Nestle’s Einfuehrung 
in das Griechische Neue Testament, 4. Aufl. v. E. v. Dobschuetz, Goet- 
tingen 1923, p. 71f., and A. T. Robertson, Introduction to the Textual 
Criticism of the New Testament. New York, 1925, p. 35 ff. 
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When von Soden issued (1902—1913) his edition of the New 
Testament with a critical apparatus of enormous magnitude, he 
divided all the manuscripts into three groups, or families — the 
H group representing Egypt, the I group representing chiefly 
Palestine and the West, and the K group representing the Byzantine 
tradition. H stands for Hesychius, the name of a man who lived 
in Alexandria and who is supposed to have made a revision of the 
New Testament, being responsible for the text we have in Aleph 
and B. I stands for Jerusalem, which city is close to Caesarea, 
where there was a famous library. K represents the Greek word 
Koine. It was chosen to designate the manuscripts emanating 
from Antioch and Byzantium and other codices having a like text, 
because that became the common text during the Middle Ages. 
I may add here that while Hesychius, as I said, is supposed to 
have made a recension of the New Testament text in Egypt, Pam- 
philus is assumed to have done the same thing in Caesarea and 
Lucian in Antioch. All three scholars had their floruit about 
300 A. D.» 


We see that von Soden corrected the error of Westcott and Hort 
consisting in their assumption that there was a special Neutral 
text as distinct from the text of Alexandria. In another respect, 
too, he made an advance; he recognized that Jerusalem and 
Caesarea would have to be given more prominence than was 


accorded them in the classification of Westcott and Hort. The 
latter scholars had put the manuscripts which von Soden places 
into the Jerusalem group largely into the big Western class. 
Speaking of the commendable features of von Soden’s work, one 
must not forget that he collated a vast number of minuscules 
which preceding generations of scholars had treated rather niggardly 
or not used at all. He had generous funds at his disposal, furnished 
by a certain Miss Koenig, through which he was enabled to engage 
a large corps of helpers who, in the various parts of the world, 
studied the manuscripts assigned to them and then reported to 
von Soden as the general manager and editor. But while von Soden 
made some progress, there was retrogression in his work, too. 
He put the Jerusalem group of manuscripts into his classification, 
but he eliminated the Western group of Westcott and Hort as such 
from his enumeration. While they had labeled a big box, or basket, 
“The Western Text,” he labeled the same box, or basket, “The 
Jerusalem Text.” Just as theirs, his labeling was only partly 





3) On v. Soden’s edition (4 volumes), which appeared 1902—1913, 
see especially Nestle, v. Dobschuetz, p. 75f. and p. 83. Here the colossal 
nature of this undertaking is properly recognized; but the shortcomings 
are not suppressed either. Much in the same vein are the comments 
of Streeter, op. cit., p. 34. 
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correct. Hence, strictly speaking, this particular feature was no 
advance at all. If in addition to his Jerusalem group he had 
enumerated a Western group, there would have been real progress. 
In addition von Soden made his work objectionable by the intro- 
duction of a new terminology or a new numbering of the manu- 
scripts. His intentions were good, but the plan he adopted was 
so cumbersome that special study is required merely to become 
acquainted with his system of numbering and of designating the 
codices. The system, one must admit, is ingenious. If a manuscript 
contains the whole New Testament, it is marked with a § (=dadjxn). 
If it contains the writings of Paul only, it is given an & (=éxdéotoh0s). 
If it contains the Gospels only, an ¢ (=svayyéhov) is supplied in 
the designation. These letters are followed by a number which, 
if the manuscript dates from the 11th century or is still younger, 
in its third last figure indicates whether the document belongs 
to the 11th, 12th, or a still more recent century. Thus ¢ 1266 
is a manuscript containing the Gospels and is dated as coming from 
the 12th century. But how about the manuscripts dating from 
the 10th century or earlier? There is no provision made for indi- 
cating their age in the number itself. Hence the system is rather 
imperfect from this particular point of view. Besides, think of 
the inconvenience or extra labor put on students through this 
system who, in order to understand the works of former critics, have 
to learn the old nomenclature and then, besides, have to drill them- 
selves in the use of von Soden’s figures. No wonder his new 
attempt at numbering and designating the manuscripts did not 
appeal. But this paragraph of mine is merely a little excursus 
of regret and has no bearing on the subject itself. 

A real advance, the importance of which I hold will be 
recognized more and more as the years roll by, was made by Dean 
Burnett Hillman Streeter in his brilliant and learned work The 
Four Gospels —a Study of Origins, 1925, a second edition of which 
appeared in 1931. Streeter (+1937) naturally built on the founda- 
tions laid by his eminent predecessors, especially Westcott and 
Hort and von Soden. He introduced a new idea; he advocated that 
the Gospel manuscripts should be more carefully classified as to 
the locality where they originated or whose text they represent. 
Five cities or territories should be considered focal points: Alex- 
andria, Caesarea, Antioch, Rome (together with Gaul) and North- 
west Africa (Carthage). Some new or comparatively new dis- 





4) Streeter (Il. c.): “I am informed by one of the leading scholars 
in Germany that Soden’s theories, in so far as they are original, are 
universally rejected in that country and that his grouping of MSS. is 
considered arbitrary.” V. Dobschuetz (op. cit., p. 75): “Man sagt— 
leider — schwerlich zu viel, wenn man behauptet, dass das Ganze noch 
einmal gemacht werden muss.” 
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coveries bringing to light hitherto unknown manuscripts were of 
important aid to him in the elaboration of his system. The chief 
authorities for Alexandria naturally were codices B and Aleph; 
for Caesarea, the newly found manuscript Theta; ® for Antioch, 
two Syriac manuscripts, giving the translation made about 175 A. D., 
manuscripts known as the Sinaitic Syriac and the Curetonian 
Syriac; for Rome, codex D, the famous Bezan manuscript; for 
Africa, the old Latin manuscripts k and e. Besides these primary 
witnesses, Streeter lists in descending order, according to their 
importance, the other codices which definitely represent the type 
of text that was current in the respective locality. His system aids 
greatly when one is compelled to choose between variant readings. 
The principle followed may be stated thus: the reading which 
was most widespread in the early Church is likely to be the 
original one. Suppose a certain reading is found in no group of 
manuscripts excepting those that are assigned to Caesarea. That 
means four groups are on the one side, and only one on the other. 
The presumption at once is that the reading is not genuine, and 
must be rejected. The groups are not of equal importance, to 
be sure. Naturally a person will be inclined to give greater weight 
to the readings found in the Alexandrian group than in the others, 
because at Alexandria scholarship was cultivated and critical 
acumen had been highly developed. But while everybody must 
be cautioned against a merely mechanical use of the critical method 
that suggests itself, that is, accepting as correct the reading found 
in the majority of the five localities listed, it must be clear at 
once that the aid which is furnished the textual critic through 
Streeter’s classification is very considerable. To me it seems that 
his method has given us one of the chief criteria on which the 
textual critic has to rely in doing his important work. 

Now we finally come to the desideratum which I have in mind. 
For the writings of St. Paul, as far as I know, no one has as yet 
done the work which Streeter did for the Gospels. Perhaps the 
necessary materials are lacking. We have no uncial manuscript 
like codex Theta to give us the Caesarean form of text of St. Paul’s 
Epistles, for codex Theta contains only the Gospels. We have no 
Ante-Nicene Syriac manuscripts giving us the early text of Antioch 
for these Epistles, because the two celebrated Syriac manuscripts 
mentioned before are Gospel codices. There is, then, a paucity 





5) This MS., discovered in an out-of-the-way place in the Caucasus, 
is known to have been kept once upon a time at a monastery in Kori- 
dethi, a town located in the Caucasus region east of the Black Sea. 
Its text was published by G. Burman and C. R. Gregory in Leipzig, 1913. 
It contains the Gospels only. Streeter (op. cit., p. 79) says: “It probably 
belongs to the eighth century.” Its type of text, however, is defi- 
nitely early. 
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of material with which to work. But think of what it would mean 
if for the Pauline Epistles we had the same classification of codices 
as for the Gospels, how our textual work would be facilitated and 
our assurance of having arrived at correct conclusions increased! 


Before continuing, let me interrupt to say it must not be over- 
looked that the lately discovered Chester Beatty papyrus manu- 
script for the letters of St. Paul, dated about 200 to 230, has sud- 
denly thrown a remarkable opportunity for new work in the 
text of Paul’s Epistles into the lap of scholars. The careful study 
of this highly interesting early manuscript has only begun. A fac- 
simile edition is available, and we may hope to see some real 
progress made in this field.* This codex has not yet, as far as I am 
aware, been definitely identified as to place or country where 
it originated, although it seems it was Egypt. On its general char- 
acter, Kenyon (Recent Developments in the Textual Criticism of 
the Greek Bible, 1932, p. 61) says, after a partial examination, 
because when he wrote the words I shall quote, he had seen but 
a small section of the codex: “With regard to the text of the 
Pauline Epistles, all that can be said at present is that the manu- 
script is certainly not of the Byzantine type and is definitely nearer 
to the Aleph and A B group, and especially to B, than to the 
Western group D, F, G. It shows, however, several agreements 
with F G in small groups, though fewer than with B. The order 
of agreement after B is A, Aleph, C, D, F, G, with the textus 
receptus a long way behind. There are a considerable number of 
singular readings, but none of much importance.” At any rate, 
the codex antedates the three great recensions, and we may have 
to use it as constituting a unit by itself beside the five local text 
groups. 

A few general remarks made by von Soden with regard to 
the manuscripts for the Pauline Epistles may be of interest here. 
He holds that the differences between the three recensions are 
less in the Pauline Epistles than in Acts and the Catholic Epistles. 
Their significance, he thinks, is not so great either. His view is 
that the transmission of the text which antedates the recensions 
must have been more uniform in the Pauline Epistles than in the 
other books. Besides, so he states, the number of variant readings 
is smaller here than in the other New Testament writings. As a 
result, the various types of text are less recognizable in this part 
of the New Testament than elsewhere. With respect to the K text 
of Paul’s letters, he holds that it has been transmitted more uni- 
formly than that of the other recensions. Perhaps all this helps to 


* The Pritzlaff Library of Concordia Seminary owns a copy of 
this edition. 
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explain why in their textual studies scholars have given less 
attention to the Pauline Epistles than to the Gospels and Acts. 

Will it be possible without further discoveries to distinguish 
five groups of local texts for the Pauline codices? I think so. The 
minuscules will have to be studied with more penetrating analysis 
than has been brought to bear on them thus far. Some work has 
been done in this direction, especially by Kirsopp Lake and by 
Ferrar and Abbott, who have succeeded in identifying a number 
of minuscules as forming a special group. On the basis of their 
labors, scholars have arrived at the conclusion that these groups 
belong to the Caesarean circle of manuscripts. Kirsopp Lake has 
written an important investigation having the title “Codex One of 
the Gospels and Its Allies” (1, 118, 131, 209, 1582). Ferrar and 
Abbott studied and edited the so-called Ferrar group of minuscules 
containing manuscripts 13, 69, 124, 230, 346, 543, 788, 826, 828, 983, 
1689, 1709. The interest of these men when they made their 
researches, however, had to do with the Gospels. Most of the 
manuscripts belonging to the groups which they were able to 
establish contained only this part of the New Testament. To what 
extent the text of St. Paul’s Epistles as contained in some of these 
manuscripts could be proved to be Caesarean apparently has not 
yet been sufficiently determined. It seems that here there is not 
only a need, but, for patient and industrious scholars devoted to 
this type of study, likewise the means of meeting the need. Will our 
utilitarian age produce scholars of this kind? Kenyon said in 1932 
(op. cit., p. 86): “It is very regrettable that the textual criticism 
of the New Testament does not appear to appeal to the younger 
generation of scholars so strongly as it did to their predecessors 
in the nineteenth century. There seem to be lamentably few of 
the younger scholars who are carrying on the tradition of Lachmann 
and Tregelles and Tischendorf and Hort and Scrivener and Words- 
worth and others of the earlier generation who are still alive. 
Yet it is a fascinating subject in itself, and one in which much 
good work remains to be done. It is to be hoped that the dis- 
covery of the Chester Beatty papyri, with its mass of new material, 
may do something to revive interest in a subject of such profound 
importance as the authentic texts of the original documents of 
our Christian religion.” W. ARNDT 
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Laetare 
John 11:45-57 

The Bible, and therefore the entire Christian religion, centers 
in Christ and His work of redemption, 2 Tim. 3:15; John 5:39; 1 Cor. 
2:2. A religion without Christ, the God-Man, and His vicarious 
atonement will take no man to heaven, but rather to hell. And 
a religion which detracts from and obscures the work of Christ’s 
redemption makes it difficult for the sinner to get the full comfort of 
his salvation in Christ; it may even deprive him of it altogether. It 
is well that we during Lent make a special study of Christ’s work 
of redemption. 

Let us learn 


“It Is Expedient for Us that One Man Should Die for the People, 
and that the Whole Nation Perish Not” 


1. The sense of these words as spoken by Caiaphas. 

a. Caiaphas, the chief priests, and the Pharisees sought to put 
Jesus to death. He was the “one man” who should die. Caiaphas 
said so, v.50. The Sanhedrin said so, v.53. They asked the people 
to help them carry out their resolution, v. 57. 

b. The reason for so doing: (1) The reason given: “The Romans 
shall come,” etc., v. 48. Jesus was gaining adherents, v. 45. 
Caiaphas and his plotters said that this must be stopped, lest He 
pronounce Himself a rebel king (John 19:12) and thus cause the 
Romans to wage war against the Jews, and their whole nation 
perish. Jesus had never in any way shown political aspirations, 
nor did Caiaphas in his own heart believe that Jesus had any such 
intention. If so, the Jews would have welcomed Jesus as their 
Liberator from the Roman yoke. That was the kind of “Messiah” 
they were looking for. (2) The real reason: Caiaphas and his 
Council were not so much concerned about the Jewish people as 
they were to preserve their own authority. Nor was there lack of 
evidence that Jesus was the promised Messiah. They had to admit 
His miracles, v.47. See context. These were His divine credentials, 
proving Him to be not a mere man, but God, and therefore the prom- 
ised Savior, John 20:30, 31. Spinoza, the rationalistic Jewish philos- 
opher (d. 1632), said that if he could believe that Jesus raised 
Lazarus from the dead, he would become a Christian. Why not? 
The real reason of opposition was simply man’s unbelief, his enmity 
against God, man’s refusal to admit his own sinfulness, and humbly 
to accept salvation as a gift of God. 

Even so the unbelievers of our day. They cannot prove that 
the Bible is not the Word of God and that Christ is not true God 
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and Savior; in fact, they must admit the truth of much that the 
Bible says and have often been put to shame when making their 
false assertions. But nevertheless they continue in their unbelief 
and continue on the way to eternal damnation! And as the chief 
priests and Pharisees were the chief sinners in this respect and kept 
others from Christ, even so today we find ministers in the pulpits 
and other teachers of false religions who do likewise, Matt. 23:13. 


2. The sense of these words as a divine prophecy. 


a. Caiaphas spoke better than he knew and intended. Being the 
high priest in that year when Jesus was to be crucified, God used 
Caiaphas as an instrument to utter a divine prophecy. Even His 
enemies the Lord uses to carry out His divine plans. Pontius Pilate 
spoke better than he knew when he wrote the superscription above 
the Cross. It was the last time that God spoke through the high 
priest of the Old Testament. Messianic prophecy was at an end; the 
days of fulfillment had arrived. 

b. What was the divine prophecy? Vv.51,52. It was that 
which was first uttered in Paradise after the Fall (Gen.3:15) and 
then repeated during the four thousand years of the Old Testa- 
ment, especially so by Isaiah, chap. 53. According to God’s eternal 
council one man, God’s own Son, the Word made flesh (John 1: 
1-14), should take upon Himself the sins of the whole world 
(John 3:16; 1:29; 2 Cor.5:19-21) rather than that the whole world 
should perish. 

Let us thank God that we are members of a Church, the 
spiritual leaders of which say with Paul, “I determined,” etc., 
1Cor. 2:2. And let us not in unbelief reject God’s counsel for 
our salvation, but in true repentance and faith accept Christ as 
our Savior. J. H. C. Frrrz 





Judica 
John 12:27-36 
The memorial day of Jesus’ death is fast approaching. The 
text is admirably chosen. The fact that Greeks sought to see 
Jesus reminds Him that now the hour is come, the hour of His 
death, which is at the same time the hour of His deepest humilia- 
tion and most wonderful glorification. Vv. 23, 24. 


The Mystery of the Cross of Jesus 
1. There we behold the Man of deepest degradation and shame 
2. There we see the Father and the Son glorified 


1 


Speaking of His death (v.33), Jesus described it as His being 
“lifted up from the earth,” a direct reference to the manner of 
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His death, already designated by Him as crucifixion. Matt. 20:19; 
26:2. The death on the cross was not only a painful one, it was 
shameful, a disgrace, the death of a criminal. So the Romans 
viewed it, while to the Jews it was evidence of God’s curse, Deut. 
21:23. This death Jesus was to suffer, a death whereby He was 
numbered with the transgressors, Is. 53:12; Mark 15:28; yea, be- 
came a curse, Gal.3:13; an outcast not only from society, out- 
lawed not only by His own people, but forsaken of God, Ps. 22:1; 
Matt. 27:46. That was a death the very thought of which caused 
Jesus to be “troubled,” v. 27; distressed, perplexed; cp. Luke 12:50; 
Matt. 26:37, 38; Luke 22: 44. 

The Son of Man lifted up from the earth! The Lord of Glory 
crucified, affixed to the accursed tree, dying the death of a male- 
factor. How shameful a death! How ignominious a degradation! 
The Holy One made sin, laden down with all the iniquity and all 
the crimes and all the atrocities of which mankind ever had been 
guilty, a reproach of men, despised of the people, forsaken, accursed 
of God! Can shame more ignominious be imagined? A mysterious 
cross, indeed, the cross of Calvary! 


2 


Yet in the hour of deepest shame both Jesus and His Father 
were glorified. Though troubled at the thought of His Passion, 
He exclaims: What shall I say? Father, save me from this hour? 
No, no! for this very cause came I into this hour! This was the 
hour appointed by the eternal counsel of the Trinity for the 
redemption of the world, and as willingly as the Father gave His 
Son as the sacrifice for sin, so willingly did the Son accept all the 
agony this sacrifice, this redemption demanded. He bore the shame 
of our sin to bring us back to God! Glorious love! A love of which 
only God was capable! John 3:16; 15:13; Rom. 5:6-8. 

Here on the Cross was glorified the obedience of Jesus as 
an obedience unequaled, unparalleled in the history of the world, 
Phil. 2:5-11. Glorious obedience of Jesus! 

From this Cross goes forth a light dispelling all darkness of 
sin and death (vv. 35, 36; Is. 25:7,8) and pointing out to men Him 
who is the Light of the world, Is. 9:2; John 8:12; 14:6. Glorious 
Cross! 

This crucified Savior draws all men unto Himself, v.32. He 
does that not by force, compelling men against their will to glorify 
Him and accept Him as their God and Savior. No, He draws them 
with bands of love, Hos. 11:4; Jer. 31:3. His love divine begets in 
their cold and sluggish hearts faith and love and hope. The cruci- 
fied Jesus by that very hour of shame has glorified Himself as the 
perfect Redeemer, our Savior. 
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This glory was evidenced by the Father, vv. 28,29. There 
need be no doubt that this despised Jesus (Is. 53:2,3; 1 Cor. 1:23) 
is our glorious Savior. 

Is it not strange that men will turn away from Him who was 
in so marvelous a manner glorified, that they will not believe? 
Cp. vv. 29,34. The loving Jesus warns them, vv. 30, 31, 35, 36. 


Through this death the world, sinful mankind, who heaped 
shame and reproach upon Jesus and sought to do away with Him, 
was itself judged, condemned, the prince of this world, Satan, cast 
out, deprived of his absolute dominion over mankind; the king- 
dom of sin and death and hell overthrown. And whosoever re- 
mains in this kingdom of darkness will not see the light, will walk 
in darkness, uncertainty, hopelessness in this world and be cast 
out into utter darkness. Is. 8:19-22. 

Let no one turn from the crucified Son of Man in unbelief! 
Let our prayer be Hymn 171:7,8. (The Lutheran Hymnal.) 

THEO. LAETSCH 





Palm Sunday 

John 3:22-36 
This man, John the Baptist, occupies a unique position. He 
was not a Prophet of the Old Testament, neither was he an 
Apostle of the New Testament. He held an office which only one 
man could hold. There were many prophets of the Old Testament, 
there were a number of Apostles in the New Testament, but there 
was only one forerunner of the Messiah; there could be only one, 
for the Old Testament had prophesied that there would be one 
particular herald for the Savior, Mal.3:1; Matt.11:10. John is 
unique also in this, that he is the only one of whom Jesus said: 
“Among them that are born of women there hath not risen a 
greater than John the Baptist.” Certainly this man is worthy of 
our attention. But remember, his importance is due to his testi- 

mony. We have that here in our text. 


The Witness of John the Baptist 
1. Its content. 


a. Essentially this was the same as that of all the writings and 
testimonies of the Prophets and Apostles: Jesus Christ, the Son 
of God and the Savior of the world, Acts 3:24; 10:43; 4:12; 1 Cor. 
2:2. All these testimonies form a great harmonious chorus. Each 
tells us the same glorious, precious truth, but each in its own way; 
each adds to the volume which swells the chorus; each rings out 
in its glorious unity in variety and variety in unity. John’s peculiar 
witness is expressed vv. 31-36. 
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b. He warned against misconceptions. John’s disciples were 
troubled by some of these. They had too high an opinion of 
John the Baptist. John corrected that, vv. 26-28. 

c. In order to clarify the picture, he also explained his own 
office, v.29. He is “the friend of the Bridegroom.” That is an- 
other picture of the messenger who prepares the way for the King. 

Application: Thank God, this glorious testimony is the same 
which is also proclaimed here in this church, in all of our hymns, 
our Catechisms, our publications. 

2. Its success. 

a. Jesus must increase, v.30. That has actually occurred 
during all these centuries. What a wonderful growth of the dis- 
ciples and influence of Jesus! Consider the enmity of the mighty, 
the hatred of the most powerful, the ridicule of the wise, which 
was marshaled against Jesus. And yet all these hordes have gone 
down and are still going down, and the name of Jesus is rising. 
His emblem, the cross, is seen all over Europe and all over 
America. The Bible, the Book which testifies of Him, which also 
contains the testimony of John the Baptist, has increased in in- 
fluence and in power. And the end is not yet. For God has given 
Jesus a name that is above every name, Phil. 2:9-11. For the 
testimony of the Church, like that of John the Baptist, contains 
a wisdom which all our adversaries will not be able to gainsay 
nor resist, Luke 21:15 and 33. 

b. There is one minor note in this testimony when John tells 
us, “I must decrease.” John did not say this with sadness. He 
knew that his person, happiness, honor were all in ‘the hands of 
Him who has all power in heaven and in earth. John the Baptist 
finally suffered martyrdom, Matt.14:1-12. What of it? He will 
receive that reward which the King of Kings will bestow upon 
him, Matt. 5:11, 12. 

Application: We also must decrease. All members of the flock 
of Jesus, laymen and clergy, must suffer persecution and ridicule, 
many of them have had to bear stripes, imprisonment, even death; 
but all faithful disciples and lovers of Jesus should never forget 
the testimony of one who suffered much for Jesus’ sake, Rom. 8:18. 

Martin S. SOMMER 





Maundy Thursday 
Matt. 26:17-30 


Love moved Jesus to undertake the work of our redemption. 
His love prompted Him to enter this world in the form of human 
flesh. Throughout His three years’ sojourn love characterized His 
words and works. Even in His last sorrowful hours on earth His 
love stands out, John 13:1. This is apparent also from our text. 
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The Savior, Even in the Shadow of the Cross, Gives Evidence 
of His Matchless Love 
1. He tries to halt an erring disciple on his headlong course 
to destruction 
2. He institutes the Lord’s Supper to strengthen and preserve 
the faith of all His disciples in the coming trying days 


1 


Jesus (v.17 ff.) made arrangements to celebrate the Passover 
as directed Ex.12. In the evening He and the Twelve are re- 
clining around the table to eat the Paschal lamb. Among the 
disciples was Judas Iscariot. He had been a problem before this. 
Jesus called him to the apostleship (Matt.10:4) and placed His 
trust in him. Judas appears then to have been a true follower 
of Jesus. But the love of money got the better of him. He became 
a hypocrite (John 12:5), and he was a thief, John 12:6. Finally 
his greed led him to the wicked bargain with the chief priests, 
Matt. 26:14,15. What a sorry figure had he become, and yet, there 
he was brazenly present at the solemn Paschal meal. 

Our Lord, who knows what is in the heart of man, was well 
aware of Judas’ doings. He could have exposed him, held him up 
for contempt, reproached him publicly for his treachery and in- 
gratitude, and even driven him out in disgrace from His presence. 
But that was not the Lord’s way. Though Judas dealt treacher- 
ously with Jesus, the Lord still desired with love to win him back, 
if that was possible. So Jesus warns him (v.23) without directly 
branding him as a traitor. He points out the awful nature of the 
sin he is about to commit, v.24. Only in the end, when nothing 
seemed to break down Judas’ hypocrisy, did Jesus charge him 
directly, v.25. The sequel is recorded John 13:30. Jesus’ love 
struck no responsive chord in Judas’ heart. 

We may feel honestly shocked at Judas’ behavior, but Jesus’ 
way of dealing with him carries comfort for us. We may not be 
tempted to betray Jesus for thirty paltry pieces of silver, but the 
best of us fails to be true to Jesus at all times. We indeed betray 
Him in many ways. What a comfort for us to know that Jesus 
does not at once cast us aside, but again and again comes to us 
with His Word, reproves, admonishes us, and calls us to repentance! 
His love toward us never ceases. It will do its utmost to win us 
back and keep us with Him. Do we appreciate His unselfish love? 


2 


But Jesus’ love at that last Paschal meal also kept in mind 
the remaining eleven and, in fact, all of His disciples in the coming 
ages. Jesus’ work on earth was drawing to a close, v.29. His 
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visible presence was about to be withdrawn. He knew that diffi- 
culties lay ahead for His followers, e. g., the world’s hatred (Matt. 
26:34, John 15:20), tribulations (Acts 14:22), attacks on the faith 
(2 John 9). Throughout these their faith must remain firmly 
rooted in Him. Only then can they remain His true disciples, 
John 8:31, 32. 

To sustain the faith of all His disciples until His visible return, 
Jesus before His Passion instituted the Lord’s Supper, vv. 26-28. 
In, with, and under the bread and wine He gives us His body, 
given into death for us, to eat, and His blood, shed for the re- 
mission of our sins, to drink. Each is actually present in the 
Sacrament. This is a divine mystery which human ingenuity 
will never fathom. By this meal the Savior makes us sure that 
our sins are really atoned for and that we are His own. What 
a great proof of the Savior’s love for us is this Sacrament! 

But are we always aware of what Jesus’ love is offering us for 
our soul and for our faith in this sacred meal? If we are, we must 
feel compelled to partake of the Lord’s Supper often. Awareness 
of the Lord’s love in giving us this Sacrament will impel the Chris- 
tian to pray, Lutheran Hymnal, 305: 9. G. V. Scuick 





Good Friday 
Luke 23:39-53 


The Cross of Christ is the rallying place for all believers — the 
mightiest invitation to all sinners to come, behold, and believe. 
Before His death Jesus prophesied John 12:32. The representa- 
tives of mankind were assembled beneath the Cross. It still has 
the same wondrous drawing power. 


Behold the Wondrous Death of Jesus on the Cross 
1. Wondrous in its manner 2. Wondrous in its effects 
3. Wondrous in its fruits 


1 


Brief is the record of Luke concerning the death of Jesus. 
Adding the record of John, we note that Jesus said: “It is finished. 
Father, into Thy hands I commend My spirit,” v.46. “Having said 
thus, He bowed His head and gave up the ghost,” v.46. Jesus spoke 
these final words with a great and mighty voice. He yielded up 
His life voluntarily. His life did not ebb away drop. by drop. 
Jesus had power to lay down His life, and He had power to take 
it again. John 10:18. 

It was the wondrous death of the Son of God, who commended 
His spirit into the hands of His Father. The sin, which Christ 


13 
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assumed for us and which separated us from the Father, was now 
atoned for. “It is finished.” 1 John 1:7b. 

Unlike unbelievers Christ died with a word of God on His lips, 
Ps. 31:5a. Death is the separation of body and soul. Christ placed 
His soul into the hands of His Father for safekeeping and ultimate 
return. It behooved Jesus to be made like His brethren even in 
death that He might be our merciful and faithful High Priest. In 
the hour of our departure we may also pray Ps.31:5a and con- 
fidently add: “Thou hast redeemed me, O Lord God of truth.” 
Ps. 31: 5b. 9 


The death of Jesus was also wondrous in its effects. 


A. Effects upon nature, vv. 44,45a. At the time of day when 
the sun is brightest, and near the time of full moon, when no 
eclipse is ordinarily possible, the sun’s light failed for three hours. 
Nature’s face was veiled in mourning over the death of the Son 
of God. In these bitter hours Jesus tasted the outer darkness of 
eternal death for every man. Heb. 2:9b. 


B. Effects upon the Temple service, v.45b. In the Temple at 
Jerusalem the massive veil before the Holy of Holies was rent from 
top to bottom. Remarkable! This signified that the way to the 
presence of God, barred by sin, was opened by the wondrous death 
of Christ. Eph. 2:18. 


C. Effects upon the hearts of men. 

a. The Centurion, v.47. Moved by the wondrous death of 
Jesus, impressed with His matchless patience, and stirred by the 
words spoken from the pulpit of the Cross, the commander of the 
Roman soldiers boldly confessed: “Certainly this was a righteous 
man. Truly this was the Son of God.” Is. 53:12 fulfilled. 

b. All the people, v.48. A large group of people beheld the 
events of that first Good Friday and were moved to’ contrition and 
repentance, indicated by the smiting of their breasts. The wondrous 
death of Jesus was an effective sermon. The people believed and 
returned to their homes, assured that the Crucified was He that 
should redeem Israel. Luke 24:20, 21. 

c. All His acquaintances, v.49. Matthew mentions their names 
— pious women, devoted in their service to Him. They could not 
separate themselves from their beloved Master. Their love was 
undimmed. May we abide in the love of Christ. John 15:9, 13, 14. 

d. Joseph of Arimathea, vv.50-53. The wondrous death of 
Jesus awakened to action Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus. 
Joseph had not consented to the death of Jesus. He was wealthy 
and respected. Secretly a believer, but now boldly when he 
begged the body of Jesus to prepare it for burial. The smoking flax 
of weak faith had burst into the flame of victorious faith. Joseph 
furnished a new sepulcher. Is. 53:9 fulfilled. 
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Wondrous finally in its blessed fruits. Vv. 39-43. Crucified 
with Christ were two malefactors. Both joined at first in railing 
on Christ. One grew silent, while the other went to the length 
of blasphemy. He gave utterance to his unbelief in the face of 
death. He tempted Christ and sought release from his fate to 
return to his sinful life. He spurned the wondrous offer of sal- 
vation. 

In the meantime a wondrous change came into the heart of 
the other malefactor. He gave evidence of contrition and re- 
pentance. He reminded his fellow malefactor of his lack of the 
fear of God and his failure to realize their well-deserved fate. 
Wondrous is his confession of faith in the Messianic kingdom of 
the Crucified —a faith that sees farther than the cross, the thorns, 
the nails, and the wounds of the Savior. 

Wondrous is the promise that Jesus made to the penitent 
malefactor. That very day, fast drawing to a close, the converted 
malefactor, this brand plucked out of the fire, would be safe in 
Christ’s hands in heaven. What a wondrous fruit of the wondrous 
death of Christ! “Our Lord will not permit Christ to be without 
people who confess Him even if it be but a thief on the gallows,” 
Luther. Gal. 2:20; Hymn 510:1. 


God grant that we be moved to like repentance! 
H. C. Hartine 





Easter Sunday 
Luke 24:1-12 


The Christian Church rejoices again to hasten to Joseph’s 
Garden and to contemplate another mystery in the life of Him 
who is the great mystery of godliness, God manifest in the flesh. 
What St. Luke has recorded is based upon reliable information of 
witnesses, upon careful study and investigation, and is written by 
inspiration that we might be certain. Luke 1:1-4. He has 
recorded an important question addressed to the first visitors at 
the sepulcher: 


“Why Seek Ye the Living Among the Dead?” 


1, An earnest reproof 2. A blessed assurance 


1 
A company of named and unnamed women had come to the 
grave of Christ for a specific purpose. Mark 16:1. Text: “with 
spices which they had prepared.” They definitely expected to find 
Jesus in the tomb. Sorrow had filled their hearts, even as it fills 
the hearts of people who render a departed one the final loving 
service. Sorrow had so overwhelmed the women that they forgot 
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all about the stone, the watch, the seal. Not until they neared 
Joseph’s garden did they think of their impotence to overcome 
these obstacles, Mark 16:3. When rays of the rising sun revealed 
that the stone had been rolled away, they were “much perplexed,” 
v.4. They entered the sepulcher to look, but did not find “the 
body of the Lord Jesus,” v. 3. 

We must not question the devotion or sincerity of these 
women. They had bought and prepared spices, perhaps on 
Friday before the Sabbath began, or on Saturday after the Sab- 
bath closed. It may well be that they had slept little during the 
nights since the crucifixion. They came to the sepulcher “very 
early,” v. 1, “at the rising of the sun,” Mark 16:2. That was greater 
devotion than the Eleven had shown. 

When the angel addressed them, the women were afraid. Sin- 
ful man simply cannot stand in the presence of perfect holiness. 
Hence the women “bowed down their faces,” v. 5. 

The angel reproved the women, “why seek ye, etc.,” v.5. They 
should have known better. Christ had repeatedly foretold His 
resurrection, v.7. They had been so slow to believe. On Sunday 
morning they should have gone forth with shouts of joy and 
triumph, convinced that the Crucified was risen, but their hearts 
were heavy and disturbed. The angel’s question must have put 
the women to shame. 

Simon Peter, told about the open sepulcher by Mary Mag- 
dalene (John 20:2), acted like the women and sought the living 
among the dead. He ran to the grave. He was bewildered. What 
thoughts must have crowded through His mind! How foolish! 
He should have remembered, Luke 22: 21-32. 

How often do we not act as though Jesus were not living! 
Difficulties, discouragements, disheartening experiences, worries, 
cares, sorrows, tribulations often cause us to forget Christ and 
His wonderful promises. We should be ashamed of our stupid 
and foolish doubts and unbelief. What an carnest reproof! 


2 

V.8. “The Living” the angel called Christ and added, “He 
is risen.” Christ has achieved the greatest triumph in history. 
Death, hitherto unconquered, had been defeated. The women 
knew that Christ had died. Loving hands had taken His lifeless 
body down from the Cross. The women were at the grave to anoint 
the body. But now He was no longer dead, but living. He had 
burst the fetters of death and destroyed this monster, Is. 25:8; 
1 Cor. 15:26, 54; 2 Tim. 1:10; Rev. 21:4. In His own power He had 
defeated death, John 2:19; 10:17-18. 

This is the most marvelous message of victory ever pro- 
claimed. It is a message for faith, Human reason finds it un- 
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believable. However, it is true. God sent an angelic messenger 
to proclaim it. The angel offered the evidence of the empty 
sepulcher. It is based upon specific prophecies, v.6. The risen 
Christ appeared to the disciples repeatedly. They saw Him, 
touched Him, ate with Him, talked with Him, etc. 

The message convinced the women. Unlike the Eleven they 
believed the angelic Easter sermon. They hastened to tell the 
disciples. Though the disciples “believed them not,” the women 
proclaimed the great Easter message. 

The Easter message of the risen Christ is the most glorious 
triumph for us today. Christ is our Substitute, our Savior. In 
Christ we have deliverance from sin, death, and the power of the 
devil. His death was our death, His resurrection is our resurrec- 
tion. Everyone of us has reason to rejoice and to thank God for 
this message of triumph. What wonderful assurance also in this 
day of sad messages of casualties from the battlefields! 

Convinced of Christ’s victory for us, we shall not fail to 
proclaim the joyous news to others. The Easter message is power- 
ful motivation to mission work. We especially, blessed with the 
pure, clear-cut Scriptural message of Christ’s resurrection and its 
marvelous significance and purpose, should be moved mightily to 
wholehearted and aggressive mission work. J. W. BEHNKEN 





Easter Monday 
Luke 24:36-49 
Acts 1:3. Who would not like to have seen and heard what 
Jesus did and said during the forty days after His resurrection? 
Luke tells us what happened on the evening of Easter Sunday. 


The Manifestation of the Risen Savior on Easter Sunday Evening 
1. He proves the reality of His resurrection 
2. He opens the Scriptures to His disciples 
3. He gives them a glorious commission 


1 

While the disciples, Apostles, and other followers of Jesus, 
men and women (cp. the preceding verses), were discussing the 
events of the day, wavering between belief and doubt, fear and 
hope, the object of these discussions, Jesus, suddenly stood in 
their midst. The omnipresent Lord became visible, cp. John 20:19. 
His first words, “Peace be unto you,” are designed to calm their 
fears and silence their doubts, which had raised their ugly heads 
to rob the disciples of faith and hope and joy. Yet they imagine 
to see a ghost, and new fear grips their heart. Again He speaks, 
v.38. That was the same voice they had heard before when fear 
and doubt had disturbed their peace of mind, Matt. 9:26; 14:26-31. 
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Jesus continues, vv. 39,40. And now their very joy prevents their 
full assurance and therefore vv. 41-43. It is the same Jesus; the 
same body that was dead and buried now stands before them. 
There we have the indisputable proof of the bodily resurrection 
of Jesus; proof sufficient to convince the doubting disciples, to 
dispel the doubts of millions of such as came to faith in spite of 
their former unbelief. Our Christian faith rests, indeed, on many 
infallible proofs, Acts 1:3. 

This Jesus still speaks to us in His Word to strengthen our 
faith and overcome our fears and doubts and worries, even in 


these troublous times. 
2 


Vv. 44,45. Time and again Jesus had called the attention of 
His disciples to the many prophecies speaking of His suffering 
and death and the following glory, Matt.16:21; 17:22f.; 20:17 ff.; 
26:1,2. But we read Matt. 16:22; Luke 9:44,45; 18:34. Now He 
opens to them the true meaning of Scripture, together with the 
glorious fruits and effects of His work: repentance, a corm-ovlete 
change of mind from a state of enmity to faith and trust in Jesus 
as the only Savior, that faith which joyfully grasps the forgiveness 
of sins provided for, and offered to, all men. 

Natural man does not and cannot understand the truths of 


Scripture, be they ever so clearly expressed. 1 Cor. 1:18-23; 2:14; 
John 8:40-47. The risen Savior still opens our eyes that we may 
understand Scriptures unto the salvation of our souls. Therefore 
let us diligently search the Old as well as the New Testament, Acts 
17:11; 2 Tim.3:15; and do so with the sincere prayer, Ps. 119: 18. 
Then Scripture will become to us also the joy and rejoicing of our 
heart, John 4:14; 5:24. 


3 

What His followers had seen and heard and now understood, 
they were to proclaim as witnesses and heralds. A glorious mes- 
sage of forgiveness of sins bringing life and joy and hope to a 
world walking in the darkness of sin and worry and despair! 

This is to be brought to all nations, v.47. What an all- 
comprising commission! What an honorable charge to be heralds 
of world-wide peace, peace with God through Jesus Christ! 

They are to begin at Jerusalem, as foretold, Ps. 50:2, 3; Is. 2:3; 
etc. Cp. John 4:22; Acts 1:8. Beginning at the Jerusalems of our 
homes, our congregations, our neighborhood, our fellow workers, 
our business associates, let us not rest until all the world has been 
filled with Easter joy and peace. 

The Risen One will endow us for this work with His Holy 
Spirit, the same Spirit that rested on Jesus, Is.11:2. That was 
promised to all flesh, Joel 2:28; Acts 2:16f.; Ez.36:27; John 
16:1-5. Are you a witness? THEO. LAETSCH 
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A Milestone in American Lutheranism. — Dr. R.H. Long, executive 
director of the National Lutheran Council, writes under this heading in 
the Lutheran of January 17, 1945, among other things: “Lutheran co- 
operation will enter a new era when the reorganization of the National 
Lutheran Council takes place, January 23—26, 1945. The new constitu- 
tion which has been approved by all the participating bodies in their 
1944 conventions will become effective with the formal vote of the 
Council. It envisions a much larger sphere of co-operation in the future 
and makes the necessary provisions to enable such developments. 
Definite requests are before the Council to create a Division of Student 
Work, which will be a consolidation of the student service now being 
performed by the Board of Education of the United Lutheran Church 
and the Commission on Student Service of the American Lutheran 
Conference. [There will be] two areas for teamwork. For years 
desultory attempts have been made to evangelize the Jews. Perhaps 
the most successful work in this field is that conducted by the Zion 
Society for Israel. Now it is proposed to consolidate all these efforts 
in a department of Jewish Missions under the Division of American 
- Missions, which will throw the united influence of the National Lu- 
theran Council churches back of the enterprise. Still another proposal 
which will come up for consideration is the establishment of a depart- 
ment of Rural Church Life to meet the problems confronting the rural 
churches. Obviously the time has arrived when greater teamwork is 
necessary if the critical situation which threatens many of our country 
churches is to be met adequately. These are preliminary steps in the 
direction of greater Lutheran co-operation and will contribute much 
toward solidarity. It is quite generally agreed in National Lutheran 
Council circles that Lutheran union will be delayed indefinitely if it is 
made dependent on statements and theses alone. Even where there is 
agreement in substance, it is difficult to formulate statements that are 
acceptable to all. The reorganization of the National Lutheran Council 
with wider opportunity and larger responsibility in the field of co- 
operative church work will, however, foster and promote Lutheran unity. 
The success of our war emergency co-operative services has given a 
great impetus to further consolidation of effort. There will be no turning 
back once we learn to work together in the Lord’s vineyard. For the 
National Lutheran Council it is a time of great opportunity and of grave 
responsibility” [italics our own]. 

One thing which might be appreciated in the report is its absolute 
frankness. The writer is almost bluntly frank in stating that in Na- 
tional Lutheran Council circles men are of the opinion that Lutheran 
union will be delayed indefinitely if it is made dependent on statements 
and theses alone, while co-operative church work will foster and 
promote Lutheran unity. This frankness deserves commendation. But 
very regrettable in the report is its spirit of impatience, not to speak of 
other questionable and objectionable matters. Lutheran union, for 
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example, need not be delayed by “statements and theses,” that is, by 
seeking full agreement in doctrine and practice, since the perfect standard 
is already given in Scripture and the Lutheran Confessions. Again, where 
there is agreement in substance, it ought not to be so very difficult to 
formulate theses acceptable to all Lutherans. The hoped-for acceptance 
of the Affirmation by the American Lutheran Church, we believe, 
will prove this to be true. But there is one declaration in the report 
which is yet more misleading than are these. Is it really true that co- 
operative church work fosters and promotes Lutheran unity? Such 
co-operative work may promote external union, which allows the doc- 
trinal differences that exist to stand; but such an external union is not 
a true, inward unity, nor will it mean real spiritual strength, since that 
is derived alone from the Word of God, believingly received, applied, 
and confessed. We believe that the report does not represent the senti- 
ment of the majority in the two areas of Lutheranism which are re- 
ferred to. In fact, there have been so many expressions from pastors 
and laymen of these two groups to whom unity in doctrine and practice 
is indeed precious that we believe intersynodical conferences should be 
continued by all means, because they have proved themselves so great 
a blessing to American Lutheranism in many ways. In the meanwhile 
co-operation in externals may go on as it has been carried on in the 
past, while the discussion of Christian doctrine, which is the greatest 
privilege Christians may enjoy, should proceed not merely until unity 
has been achieved, but even after that; for what could be more fruitful 
to Lutheranism in America than constant systematic study of its precious 
heritage? Just now conservative Calvinism is re-studying its funda- 
mental principles with a view to applying them to the present-day needs 
of the world for the cure of its many ills. Lutheranism certainly has a 
mission in the world of today; but we can fulfill its mission only if we 
perfectly understand and unitedly confess the paramount message of the 
Reformation. Let therefore the study of Christian doctrine by way of 
intersynodical conferences be regarded as a joyous privilege rather than 
as a disagreeable task which it is best to avoid. ' J.T. M. 


A Call for “Holiday on Double Talk” Concerning the Inspiration of 
the Scriptures.— A heartening, vigorous blast is sounded by H.A.P. 
(Prof.H.A.Preus of the Seminary of the Norwegian Lutheran Church 
at St.Paul, Minn.) in a review of Dr. Reu’s posthumous volume, Luther 
and the Scriptures, published in the Lutheran Outlook of December, 
1944. Everybody who has an opportunity to read this number of the 
Outlook should peruse the review. It is a challenge to all who deny 
the teaching of Verbal Inspiration and, in an attempt to preserve the 
appearance of orthodoxy, glibly identify Verbal Inspiration with mechan- 
ical inspiration. There is much loose and ambiguous talk indulged in 
when this subject is discussed, and the demand that everybody show 
his true colors is certainly justified. From the subjects of conversion 
and predestination the controversy in the Lutheran Church of America 
has moved to the topic of the inspiration of the Scriptures, and the char- 
acter of our Sacred Volume is being studied anew. Forty years ago the 
“analogy of faith” was debated; now the debate has to do with the 
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question whether the Scriptures which furnish us the analogy, or rule, 
of faith are reliable in everything they say. A few paragraphs of 
Dr. Preus’ review are here quoted. 

“While this review was being prepared, there appeared a most 
astounding book review in the Lutheran Outlook for October, 1944. 
It covered Toward Lutheran Union by Graebner and Kretzmann, and 
was written by the Rev. Emmer Engberg. A sizzling diatribe through- 
out, it closes with this amazing statement: ‘Missouri believes in the 
dogma of verbal inspiration. We do not! And until we can have “agree- 
ment” on this question, any further talk of union is both unnecessary 
and nonsense.’ It appears from this paragraph that we have here a 
violent attack on the Missouri Synod. That is not so surprising. They 
must have become used to that by now. More surprising and much 
more serious is the fact that here is an attack on the dogma of verbal 
inspiration. For whom, pray tell, is the Rev.Mr.Engberg speaking 
when he says, ‘WE do not?’ Who is ‘WE?’ It would appear to even 
a casual reader that it means the rest of the Lutherans. But surely he 
must know that all intersynodical documents, in so far as they deal 
with the question, are against him. Could it be that he is raising the 
old bogey man of ‘dictation?’ 

“On that background it seems timely to announce the appearance 
off the press of Dr. Reu’s book on Luther and the Scriptures. When 
Dr. Reu died last year, America lost her greatest Luther scholar. This 
seems to be the almost unanimous verdict of Luther scholars, not only 
in America, but in the land of’the Reformation. How thankful the 
Lutheran Church in America can be for the writings he left behind 
him! Because of his superb scholarship and exhaustive research, stu- 
dents of Luther turn again to Dr. Reu for the last word as to Luther’s 
position on a given question. 

“Out of the shuffle of questions that affect Lutheran union there is 
one that seems to have become pre-eminent. It is the question of the 
inspiration of the Bible. If our various synodical opinions on that doc- 
trine are looming now as the greatest obstacle to union, it is time for 
the discussion to come out into the open. It is time we all talk frankly 
and clearly, and that we call a holiday on all double talk. 

“No one questions that our final answer to the problem lies in the 
testimony of Scripture itself. But when it comes to defining the historic 
Lutheran position in the matter, we shall probably all agree that our 
two pre-eminent sources are Luther and the Lutheran Confessions. 
Dr. Reu’s book gives us Luther’s position. And it would be very sensible 
if those who so quickly give snap judgments on the position of Luther 
would first examine this little book of Dr.Reu to get ‘the evidence.’ 
The evidence is all there, at least all that is necessary to get at the 
Reformer’s position on this problem. 

“Tremendously important is the statement in the Preface: ‘If only 
this would be recognized that one can maintain “verbal inspiration” and 
at the same time reject the theory of dictation, not a little would be 
accomplished, because the assumption that these two are identical seems 
to be nearly ineradicable. Luther maintained the first and rejected the 
second,’ ” 
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The rest of the review describes Dr. Reu’s book. We close with the 
wish that Dr. Preus’ remarks be considered and studied throughout the 
Lutheran Church of our country. A. 


U.L.C.A. Church in India Now “of Age.” — According to the Lu- 
theran (U.L.C.A.) of January 17, 1945, the Executive Board of the 
U.L.C. A: has taken an important step concerning its Mission in India. 
The story is told in an article by J. Roy Strock, from which we quote 
the significant sentences. 

“A few years ago discussion concerning a fitting celebration of the 
founding of our Mission in India brought forth the suggestion that the 
transfer of administrative responsibility from the Mission to the Church 
would be the most significant kind of celebration of a century of 
progress. On the basis of a blueprint, carefully prepared and thor- 
oughly considered in India by both missionaries and Indians, the Board 
adopted the principle of transfer, and instructed India to present a de- 
tailed plan. This was submitted by the India Mission and Church in 
time for the Board’s consideration at its meeting of February, 1944. 
After very careful consideration of the entire plan, the Board submitted 
it, with recommendation for approval, to the Executive Board of the 
U.L.C.A. The cablegram advising India that the Executive Board had 
sanctioned the implementation of the new plan was a message of the 
greatest possible importance. It said to our Lutheran Church in India, 
‘You are now of age. Go forward, and may the Lord bless you richly 
on your way.’ As a matter of historical record, the mother Church in 
America should know and remember that her daughter Church in India 
assumed responsibility for the administration of all our work in that 
land November 1, 1944. Ten boards of the Church are now functioning, 
namely, the Board of Finance, Intersynodical Relations, Evangelism and 
Missions, Theological and Religious Education, Andhra Christian College, 
Secondary Education, Elementary Education, Publication, Medical Work, 
and Industrial Work. Although a number of missionaries are members 
of these boards, the Indian members are likely in all cases to outnumber 
the missionary members, while for some of the boards the constitutions 
provide for only a small minority of missionary members. Such a re- 
organization could not have been effected ten years ago. That it is now 
possible and advisable is the best sort of evidence of the progress of the 
work. The membership of the Church has grown in knowledge, in 
stewardship and service, in experience; the pastoral and lay leadership 
of the Church has developed to such a degree as to justify its being called 
upon to assume this new and weighty responsibility. We should not 
fail to thank God frequently for the progress achieved and to pray for 
our Indian Church as she faces the task God has given her.” 

It was indeed an important step when the status of an independent 
Church was given to the U.L.C.A. Mission in India. The progress of 
the Church on this new basis will be watched with much interest. A. 


God’s Work in Tanganyika. — From time to time The Lutheran Com- 
panion, official organ of the Augustana Synod, has reported on the former 
German missions in Tanganyika, which after the outbreak of the war 
were turned over to the Augustana Synod. Under the heading given, we 
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find a new report of these missions in the issue of the periodical of 
January 17, 1945. Before the war, in 1939, three German mission so- 
cieties operated in five widely scattered areas in Tanganyika. Over 
130,000 souls, including 30,000 school children, were ministered to by 
172 missionaries. All save two were promptly interned by local author- 
ities. Funds were cut off, and adequate supervision in religious leader- 
ship, medical activities, and education dwindled to the vanishing point. 
The Christian labors of decades were in jeopardy. An American mission 
operated by the Augustana Synod offered to step into the breach, and 
the final upshot was that the Augustana Synod took over the missions 
as the agent of the Lutheran World Convention. The result of the 
stirring struggle to preserve the orphaned missions, as reported by 
Missionary E.R.Danielson, who writes as an eyewitness, has been 
generally satisfactory. The missions are not only still there, but they 
have increased their membership nearly twenty per cent in the four-year 
period. However, the momentum is slowing down. Reports from the 
field declare that unless more missionaries are supplied, churches are 
bound to die. The Lutheran World Action appropriation accordingly 
has been increased for this field for 1945 from $34,000 to $65,000, while 
Dr. S. H. Swanson and Dr. G. N. Anderson of the Augustana Foreign Mis- 
sion have sailed for Tanganyika to bolster up their forces there. Mis- 
sionary Danielson, in his report, gives some very interesting details, 
both good and otherwise. Had the Lutheran World Action not been 
ready to help, he believes, the five fields would have been divided among 
various non-Lutheran missions. Nor could there have been this one 
Church, which now exists, growing in unity and mutual helpfulness and 
bringing together more and more closely over 100,000 African Christians. 
On the other hand, some of the work, particularly the educational, is so 
inadequately supervised or equipped that it is slipping from the hands 
of the missionaries. Of seven Christian primary schools, for instance, 
in Usaramo only four remain. Secularism and Islam have taken the 
other three. But there is hope that more help will be available for 
these missions in the near future. There exists on the field in Tanganyika 
a General Committee, representing the five orphaned missions. This 
committee has a comprehensive understanding of the Lutheran position 
in Tanganyika as a whole and of the needs of the work as a whole, and 
its efforts are to contribute toward the building up of one, strong, united 
African Church with a strong, united, effectively trained African leader- 
ship. In the closing paragraphs of the article we read the following 
appeal: “Much more indeed is required by God of the Lutheran Church 
in the United States. God knows that our American Lutheran Church 
is wealthy —in money and in potential missionaries. God offers no 
apology to the Lutheran Church if He eventually requires 50 American 
missionaries in Tanganyika and a yearly fund of $200,000 for His work. 
We are doing our assigned task in Tanganyika for the sake of Jesus 
Christ only and for the sake of the 1,500,000 Africans on those fields, 
whom God has entrusted to us at this time.” J.T. M. 


The Inspired Word and the Incarnate Word. — Unfortunately, in 
recent theological publications there is found a wrong antithesis of the 
inspired Word and the incarnate Word, and the suggestion is implied 
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that it matters little if Christians do not accept the inspired Word as 
long as they hold to the incarnate Word. But this antithesis is neither 
Lutheran nor Christian. In a well-written, popular article on the subject 
the Australian Lutheran (Oct. 11, 1944) points out the interrelation be- 
tween the two and the necessity of accepting both with equal reverence. 
We read (in part): 

“The foundation of Christian faith is, on the one hand, the inspired 
Word and, on the other, the incarnate Word. On both we rest our 
assurance of salvation. If anyone asks us for the reason of the hope 
that is within us, we point first to the inspired Word, the Holy Bible, 
and then to the incarnate Word, the Son of God, crucified. In both God 
reveals Himself to us. In both He shows us His grace and good will. 
In the inspired Word, the Holy Scriptures, God tells us of His love and 
compassion for sinful man; but just these are also revealed to us through 
Him who is the Word made flesh, the Son of God sent forth, made of 
a woman, through Him who is God manifest in the flesh. Both the 
inspired Word and the incarnate Word are given us for our salvation. 
As it is said of the inspired Word, ‘And that from a child thou hast 
known the Holy Scriptures, which are able to make thee wise unto 
salvation,’ so also we are told of the incarnate Word, ‘Neither is there 
salvation in any other, for there is none other name under heaven given 
among men whereby we must be saved.’ There is no contradiction when, 
on the one hand, the Holy Scriptures are described as the foundation 
of our salvation and, on the other hand, the Son of God, our Redeemer, 
is made such a foundation. All our knowledge of salvation is based 
on the Scriptures. Jesus called those fools who were slow of heart to 
believe all that the Scriptures have spoken. And so we can bring men 
to Jesus in no other way than by leading them into the Scriptures and 
showing them what is written concerning the fall of man, the redemp- 
tion of mankind, the conversion and the salvation of men. We live in 
Christ in no other way than by living in the Word. Our daily con- 
templation of the Word of God is our daily intercourse with our Savior. 
Whatever a man’s attitude is toward the Bible, that also is his attitude 
toward the Redeemer. To defend our Christian faith means to defend 
the teachings of the Bible. On the other hand, the Bible would be of 
little value and profit to us if we failed to find our Savior therein. 
Only in this way is the Word of God the power of God unto salvation 
that it reveals to us Him on whom the Lord cast the iniquity of us all 
and who died and rose again. The Scriptures are able to make us wise 
unto salvation only in this way that they impart to us the knowledge 
of salvation in Christ Jesus. It matters not how extensive and deep 
a man’s knowledge of the Bible may be, and though he spent hours 
every day in reading the Bible, if by the Bible he has not been brought 
to faith in Christ Jesus; if in defiance of the Bible he treads the blood 
of His redemption under foot, he is not a child of God. There are also 
those who claim to honor the incarnate Wcrd, but show little respect for 
the inspired Word. Theirs, too, is an untenable position. The inspired 
Word and the incarnate Word belong so closely together that he who 
accepts the one cannot reasonably reject the other. And yet we find 
many who call themselves Christians, believers in Christ, picking and 
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choosing as to how much of the Scriptures they will accept. Those who 
reject the inspired Word and the incarnate Word are at least consistent. 
But when men say that they accept Jesus as their Savior, but do not 
believe that the Bible is a book of divine origin and do not accept as 
truth all that is written on its pages, they are building on a foundation 
of shifting sand. The Prophets foretold the coming of Jesus Christ. 
How could they have done that if they had not spoken the truth when 
they claimed, as they did, that all their utterances were a message from 
God? So also those whom Jesus sent out as His Apostles to carry the 
good news of salvation into all the world, declared that all Scripture 
is given by inspiration of God. Whosoever, therefore, would honor the 
incarnate Word must accept in full the teachings of the inspired Word.” 
Those who wrongly distinguish between the inspired Word and the 
incarnate Word to defend in this way their rejection of the divine inspira- 
tion and the inerrance and sole authority of the Scriptures often refer 
to Luther as supporting their false view. As faithfully as Luther de- 
fended the solus Christus, so also the sola Scriptura; and no one has 
more clearly and decisively shown the right relation between the inspired 
Word and the incarnate Word than the great Reformer, whose entire 
theology was rooted in the written Word of God, the Scriptures of the 
Prophets and the Apostles. J.T. M. 


Adolph Keller on the Political Activities of Churches. — With sur- 
prise a person reads that Prof. Adolph Keller, a well-known Swiss 
theologian, urges European churches to follow the example of American 
churches “in playing a prominent role in political, economic, and social 
questions.” At a conference in Lucerne Dr. Keller “stressed the need 
to ‘bring the mind of the Church’ before powers legislating on political 
and social matters.” According to the report in the Religious News 
Service “he suggested that parliaments, governments, advisory councils, 
and peace conferences should select outstanding Christian leaders to 
make contact between ecclesiastical and secular organs. ‘If need be,’ 
he added, ‘the Church can mobilize the political strength of its own 
press, as American churches have done extensively.’ In the past, Conti- 
nental churches have adhered strictly to a ‘hands off’ policy on such 
questions, holding that their principal function was to pursue a spiritual 
ministry. To bring about ‘a correct attitude’ on these questions, 
Dr. Keller declared that intensive education of parishes is of ‘paramount 
importance. Such a program, he said, would require study circles, 
suitable literature, and access to the public press. The Church’s rela- 
tionship to the economic life of nations, he declared, ‘can be discovered 
only through scientific investigation, and should be carried out not only 
in ecumenical centers, but in individual churches.’ ‘On the basis of such 
research,’ Dr. Keller said, ‘the Church finds the necessary equipment for 
pronouncements on concrete questions of national and international life, 
whether through central ecumenical organs or individuai churches.’” 

How utterly naive! We are reminded of what Dr. Hocking, the 
famous Harvard philosopher, in a recent article on World Peace and 
a League of Nations said concerning public opinion, which statement, 
mutatis mutandis, has its application to the mind of the Church on purely 
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social and political questions: “What is the public opinion of the world 
on world matters? Where will you find it? Sagacious editors, even if 
they were unanimous in their slant, do not constitute a world opinion. 
Nor do they, plus their sagacious readers, offer a basis which can move 
statesmen. The simple fact was, in the interval between 1918 and 1938, 
that most regions of the world were too ignorant of most other regions 
of the world to have strong views, as distinct from impressions. Sir 
Willmot Lewis has recently remarked, ‘I know of no world opinion.’ 
He has his eye on the facts, at least as they have been, and without 
a world opinion no league, old or new, could have a firm democratic 
basis for action against any powerful state.” (Christian Century, 
Nov. 22, 1944.) Similarly, one may say, there is no universal church 
opinion on the high or low tariff issue, the monarchy-or-republic 
debate, the gold-or-silver-standard question, etc. The Church has 
enough to do if it seriously occupies itself with preaching the Gospel 
to every creature. A. 


History and Religious Instruction.— In The Australasian Theo- 
logical Review (Sept. 30, 1944) Dr. H. Hamann of Concordia College, 
Unley, S. A., presents a brief article which shows that education in 
Australia, so far as religion is concerned, does not produce favorable 
fruits in those who attend the state schools. He writes: “Among the 
books set for the Intermediate examination in history (South Australia) 
there is one that bears the high-sounding title March of Civilization. 
We do not consider it a good or suitable book for pupils at the Inter- 
mediate stage. Certain glaring faults can easily be corrected by the 
teacher; but how is the pupil of youthful age to assimilate, and how 
is the teacher to help him to assimilate, a book that begins so and so 
many thousand years B.C., and that touches on all the great civilizations, 
past and present, in an effort to make the pupil understand the material, 
intellectual, and moral progress and development of mankind? Natu- 
rally, the textbook mentioned has something to say about the Christian 
religion. That either pupils or teachers — or both — were singularly un- 
successful in dealing with that chapter is plain from the Notes by 
Examiners in the University of Adelaide Manual of the Public Exami- 
nations, 1944, p.326. The comment of the examiners is as follows: ‘Of 
all the answers those purporting to explain the rise of Christianity were 

«probably the most disappointing. The name of Jesus was mentioned in 
probably less than half the answers; references to His disciples and 
crucifixion were rare. This was bad enough, but when candidates de- 
clared: Mohammed was the founder of Christianity; Christianity really 
began with Zoroaster; the beliefs of the early Christians were written 
in the Koran; Christianity began in Italy; the Pope strenuously resisted 
the coming of Christians to Italy; Christianity began in 150 B.C.; there 
have been Christians ever since the beginning of the world; Christianity 
began with the Reformation, etc., the examiner wondered on what 
historical foundation religious instruction was given in our schools, 
whether a little history might not be harmful, and whether Moham- 
medan children would ever declare that Jesus of Nazareth was the 
founder of their religion. In striking contrast to these halting and 
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faulty answers were those on the American Civil War. Here the facts 
came out easily and correctly. Few failed to gain high marks. Possibly 
the recent screen version of Gone with the Wind had reinforced the 
efforts of the teachers. At any rate, the facts in the textbook were 
generally known here.’— Are we a Christian nation in any sense of the 
term?” 

Similar, if not worse, religious-examination results have been re- 
ported from time to time in our country. The cure, of course, lies in 
the Christian day school together with the most painstaking efforts in 
all the other religious educational agencies that are sponsored by the 
Church. Unfortunately, Modernism, the great destroyer of spiritual 
values, has done much to make the churches indifferent to genuine 
religious instruction; but also other causes have led to the weakening 
of the church school both in numerical and educative strength. The 
matter concerns also the Lutheran Church. As the News Bulletin Special 
of the News Bureau of the National Lutheran Council (Nov. 27, 1944) 
reports, there has been a decrease in the number of Lutheran schools 
in our country (including Sunday schools, Christian day schools, vaca- 
tion and weekday Bible schools, etc.) amounting to 2,438 or 9.5 per cent. 
In other words, from 25,473 the number of Lutheran schools had gone 
down to 23,035; and certainly, this is no time for us to be indifferent 
toward the Christian training of our youth. J.T. M. 


The Growth of Modernism. — Writing in the World Wide Christian 
Conservative, Dan Gilbert states some alarming experiences and observa- 
tions on the increase and development in the field of Modernism. 
Reporting on a conference in Washington, D.C., which he addressed on 
the subject “The Faith of the Fathers,” he relates, “When I had con- 
cluded, a well-known Methodist minister spoke up. He said, ‘We liberal 
clergymen are no longer interested in the Fundamentalist-Modernist 
controversy. We do not believe we should even waste our time engag- 
ing in it. So far as we are concerned, it makes no difference whether 
Christ was born of a virgin or not. We do not even bother to formulate 
an opinion on the subject.’ A few years ago, Modernists were eager and 
zealous to set forth their opinions. Now they seem to have lapsed into 
a general indifference. In Arlington, Va., I spoke to another group of 
ministers. One of them commented at the conclusion, ‘We have closed 
our minds to such trivial considerations as the question of the resurrec- 
tion of Christ. If you Fundamentalists wish to believe in that nonsense 
or argue about it, we have no objection. But we have more important 
things to preach about than the presence or absence of an empty tomb 
some twenty centuries ago.’ What are the more important things which 
these liberal ministers are concerning themselves with? One of the 
Virginia ministers gave the answer, ‘We are interested in human life 
and human destiny on earth. We do not know or care whether there is 
a life beyond the grave. We presume there is a God, but we know that 
He will ever be a mystery to us. We do not know or care whether 
God possesses personality or not. He may be just an impersonal force.’ 
I commented in these words, ‘Well, just what does religion mean to 
you then?’ He answered, ‘Religion means very little—if anything. In 
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the modern world, religion has no vital place. The function of the 
modern minister is to guide the thinking of the people — along social 


and economic lines.’” 
And these people say they are Christian ministers! A. 


“In the Jaws of the Antichrist.” — Our missionary in Mexico, the 
Rev. B. J. Pankow, has sent us the translation of an article that appeared 
in £l Evangelista Mexicano, the official organ of the Methodist Church 
in Mexico, in which four Methodist ministers relate an experience they 
met with. The article appeared in the section of the paper called “Echoes 
of the Field,” and the date of the issue was Nov. 15, 1944. 

“We left for said village the 26th of October in the morning, reaching 
Huajapan de Leon in the afternoon of the same day. There the brethren 
who had requested a visit from the presiding elder of the district, the 
brother E. M. Villasana, awaited us. It was the said brother’s wish 
that Sr. Zorobabel Montiel, who had been in contact with the brethren 
of San Pedro for more than a year, should accompany him; and he ex- 
tended an invitation also to T. Sanchez O. (undersigned), pastor of 
Apizaco, Tlax., and to Saul Aguilar of Matamoros, Puebla. 

“Having arrived at Huajapan, we began the journey to San Pedro, 
located some 15 kilometers away. We were gentlemen on lusty horses, 
bent upon carrying the message to said brethren (of San Pedro), who 
represented some 15 families and were members who were disposed to 
adhere to our church, offering to comply with whatever might be 
required of them. 

“The outlook, indeed, was not very favorable; for we knew that 
the inhabitants of the little town had already been advised of our 
coming and had previously been incited against us by the local priest, 
one Mauro Perez, or similar name. 

“After partaking of a light lunch, we prepared to celebrate the 
services, when we received an order from the municipal officer to the 
effect that one of us should appear immediately in his office. I offered 
to go, but brother Villasana insisted on accompanying me; and a few 
moments later we were in the officer’s home. We proceeded to the 
municipal hall, and our retinue, which at the beginning was scarcely 
four men, had already increased to about 60; and when we arrived, 
there were more than 100 people in front of the hall, the majority with 
machete in hand. It was now too late to go back. We entered (the 
municipal hall) and began to defend ourselves before the officer, but 
all to no avail. The more we attempted to impress him with the fact 
that the municipal president of Huajapan had permitted us to make the 
visit, the more he, spurred on by uninterrupted curses and threats of 
his fellow villagers, insisted that we immediately abandon the town. 

“It was a wall of machetes that we traversed, machetes waving 
menacingly over our heads. Once in the open, we moved forward; but 
hardly had we gone some 10 meters, when stones were showered upon 
us, namely, upon Sr. Villasana and myself. We did not to any degree 
increase our pace; and naturally our backs were bruised by innumerable 
stones. Fortunately none struck our heads. Thus we walked some 
5 blocks until we reached the place where Z. Montiel and Saul Aguilar 
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were. We desired to see them, but the mob impeded us, cursing and 
eager to make an end of us. After some time, being free of the mob, 
it was possible for us to reach the aforesaid brethren, who, especially 
Z. Montiel, had suffered blows. Aware of the fact that all the exits of 
the town were being patrolled by bands who without a doubt were 
preparing an ambush for us, we preferred to make for the woods and 
thus to reach Huajapan. This we did after innumerable sacrifices, cross- 
ing brooks, rivers, and deep ravines. On the following day we returned 
to Matamoros (Puebla).” 


Apologetics for Which Christians Apologize.— Professor John De 
Vries, instructor in chemistry, Calvin College, in the Calvin Forum 
(December, 1944), describes and repudiates a certain kind of apologetics 
with which “we [Christians] make ourselves appear ludicrous.” He 
remarks by way of introduction: “Too much of the material which is 
appearing of late in an attempt to harmonize the pronouncements of 
science with the Bible is scientifically inaccurate. Men try to popularize 
science, and in so doing they frequently sacrifice truth for sensationalism. 
Much of the writing of Rimmer belongs in this category. We believe 
that their books cause unbelieving scientists to ridicule us more than 
they would normally do.” As an example he takes up the Totten- 
Rimmer calculations relative to Joshua’s command to the sun and the 
moon (Josh. 10:12-14). He writes: “This material appeared in pamphlet 
form and also as a chapter in one of his [Rimmer’s] books which deals 
with the general problem of harmonizing the Bible with science. He 
[Rimmer] points out that a certain Professor Totten of Yale University 
calculated that twenty-four hours have been lost out of solar time. 
Totten calculated that twenty-three hours and twenty minutes could be 
accounted for by the story of Joshua and that the other forty minutes 
can be accounted for by the request of Hezekia as a sign that the Lord 
heard his prayers. Rimmer’s whole argument is based on these state- 
ments.” From the National Cyclopedia of American Biography (Vol. X, 
p. 237) De Vries next quotes that Totten was a man “who was interested 
in spiritualism, materialism, transcendentalism, supernaturalism, Sweden- 
borgianism, Freemasonry, and chronology, the latter especially in its 
relation to Biblical questions. He manifested a leaning toward the oc- 
cult and symbolical. He believed that the ‘lost tribes’ of Israel could be 
traced back to the Anglo-Saxons, and he tried to work out his theory 
with the aid of mathematics. To put it bluntly, one is left with the 
feeling that he was somewhat of a nut.” Regarding the book from which 
Rimmer drew his source material, Professor De Vries says: “It is en- 
titled Our Race and is a hodgepodge of many things. One of the things 
Totten points out is that on the basis of his calculations the antichrist was 
to come in 1892 and reign seven years and that March, 1899, was to 
mark the end of the age. It is interesting to note, however, that Totten 
was not caught up in the air in 1892, but died in 1908.” — “In examining 
Totten’s calculations,” the writer proceeds, “one soon discovers that 
Totten knew the exact day of the earth’s creation. Starting from there, 
he calculated that Joshua’s command to the sun took place on a Tues- 
day the 933,285th day of the world’s duration, and the days thus covered 
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between the sunsets of the day in question were the 24th and the 25th 
days of the fourth civil month of 2555 A.M. He also calculated back- 
ward from the solar eclipsing new moon of Tuesday, June 17, 1890 
(although Rimmer claims it was 1896), and then arrives at a Wednesday. 
His point is that the intercalation, or ‘silence,’ covered a part of both 
Tuesday and Wednesday, and that the next sunset was the beginning of 
Thursday, the 933,287th day of the world. One of the things which is 
true relative to these calculations is that if one calculates back from the 
latest eclipse data available, it can be shown that the sun and the moon 
had the relative positions ascribed to them at the time that Joshua 
spoke to them. The sun was upon Gibeon and the moon in the valley 
of Ajalon, and the calculations square exactly with the Biblical account. 
This, of course, is something every believer expects. But to assume that 
one knows the exact date of the first eclipse taxes the imagination of 
most believers, particularly when you note that Totten followed Ussher’s 
chronology. In other words, Totten’s basic assumption is wrong.” — Pro- 
fessor De Vries further shows what use Rimmer makes of the material 
presented in Totten’s book. Essentially Rimmer has copied his material, 
though with Maunder, The Astronomy of the Bible (1905), he claims 
that the date of the miracle was the 21st of the fourth month and not 
between the 24th and the 25th, as Totten states. Still, with Totten he 
agrees that the event took place between a Tuesday and Wednesday. 
Rimmer regards these calculations as a simple problem, while Totten 
refers to them as tedious steps of the original complex operation. 
Rimmer claims that he made these calculations beginning with the 
Chaldean records and going to the time of Joshua and also that he 
checked back from 1936, whereas Totten claimed that he had to start 
with a date which he set for the beginning of the world. There are 
further data which Professor De Vries supplies, and his final verdict is: 
“One begins to wonder at the veracity of Rimmer’s calculations, if he 
made them at ail.” More important still are the closing sentences of the 
article: “A system of apologetics that proceeds from the idea that we 
must be able to defend all questions which may be hurled at us, is 
doomed to a miserable existence. Miracles cannot and need not be ex- 
plained. But a God who made the universe and still controls it by His 
providence has power to do everything. If, for example, you made a 
machine and set it in motion and then stopped it for a short time before 
starting it again, you would smile at anyone who would tell you that 
you would be unable to do so. Is God any less powerful? Let us beware 
of defending our Bible in such a way that will bring ridicule upon it 
and us. If a man refuses to believe this portion of Holy Writ to be in- 
spired, he will disbelieve others also.” J.T. M. 


Brief Items.— Men’s groups in the Southern Presbyterian Church 
are planning to sponsor radio programs in their areas during the early 
months of 1945. A library of six fifteen-minute “Presbyterian broad- 
casts” on records will be available, with speeches by ministers of the 
Church. Plans are being made, too, for a later series on religious drama 
and a children’s hour. — Christian Century. 
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Belonging to the Church of God, Mr. and Mrs.E.C. Williams of 
Memphis, Tenn., refused to call a physician for their sick child. They 
relied, so they said, on prayer, and prayed all night. When the child 
had died, an autopsy showed that death was due to “emaciation and 
pneumonia.” A sheriff announced, according to the Christian Century, 
“It was sheer neglect, but because of their religious beliefs, no court 
charge can be placed against them.” 

According to Jesse Bader, Secretary of the Department of Evan- 
gelism of the Federal Council of Churches, the attendance at church 
schools is decreasing. He mentions a certain community in which the 
population had increased 34 per cent, the membership of the churches, 
11 per cent, while the membership of the church schools had gone down 
10 per cent. The report speaks of conferences which were held to 
ascertain the facts and through which it has become apparent that 
50 per cent of the young people of America are receiving no religious 
instruction. Appalling! 

The report of President Hutchins to the alumni of the University 
of Chicago shows that the school no longer is or pretends to be under 
Baptist control. While it was founded as a Baptist school, “The only 
formal requirement now remaining is that the Baptist Theological 
Union shall always be represented on the university board,” that is, 
there must be at least one Baptist on the board of the school. 


“The death of Sir Arthur Eddington removes from us, before his 
work was done, a very great scientist. When he was thirty years of age, 
he was appointed Pluman Professor of Astronomy at Cambridge. There 
he remained until his death; he lived at the observatory and with that 
as his center made himself one of the masters in the new revolutionary 
study of physics. The relations between science and religion were of 
supreme interest to Eddington, and he found evidence to believe that 
the reconciliation between these two estranged studies was in sight. 
He was himself a member of the Society of Friends.” — Dr. Shilito in 
the Christian Century. 


The alumni of Union Seminary, New York, number about 3,000 
and are serving in 47 States and 48 foreign countries. Of the younger 
alumni, one fourth have become chaplains. 


“What the country needs is a good liberal education. And then it 
needs to have everybody have it. The obstacle to everybody’s having 
it has hitherto been financial. Now this obstacle is to be removed as 
far as the returning veteran is concerned. The temptation to give him 
what he thinks he wants is likely to be so compelling that the oppor- 
tunity to give him the liberal education he ought to have may be thrown 
away. From the standpoint of the country this will be a calamity. 
Although it is important that the returning veteran fit into the economic 
system and be able to support himself, it is far more important that he 
be able as a citizen to contribute to the solution of the great problems 
which the country will face in the next generation. This is the object 
of liberal education.” — Robert M. Hutchins, President of the University 
of Chicago, in the Alumni Bulletin. — Note this wholesome blast against 
the tendency to make education purely utilitarian. A. 
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All books reviewed in this periodical may be procured from or through Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


Studies in the Epistle to the Hebrews. Also Lectures on the Epistle to 
Titus. By H.A. Ironside, Litt.D. Published by Loizeaux Brothers, 
New York. 192 pages, 7%x5. $1.25. 


The studies in. Hebrew were first published in serial form in 1931 
and 1932 in the monthly expository magazine Revelation. Dr. Ironside 
is a Fundamentalist, and the studies are written throughout from the 
viewpoint of Dispensationalism and Calvinism. While he is a staunch 
defender of Verbal Inspiration and of the deity of Christ, yet strange 
to say, he refers Ps.2:7 to Christ’s conception and birth by the Virgin 
Mary (pp. 34, 35), and while he upholds the vicarious atonement, he limits 
the latter to the elect. On the phrase “having purged our sins” he 
writes: “There are many whose sins are not purged. ... It is the act 
of making an available means for purgation that is here stressed.” That 
is doing injustice to the clear words of the text. His Calvinistic back- 
ground compels him to regard the apostates described chap.6:4,5 and 
10:26-31 as persons who never have been regenerated, “never knew what 
it was to receive the Lord Jesus as their own personal Savior” (pp. 
80,81). The author’s Dispensationalism crops out time and again and, 
with his Calvinism, tends to mar the enjoyment one might otherwise get 
from reading this book. 

The studies on Titus were first published in Moody’s Monthly. They 
are rather brief, covering pages 179—192. The “washing of regeneration” 
is not Baptism, but “the application of the Word of God to heart and 
conscience,” p. 189. THEO. LAETSCH 


Names of God in the Old Testament. By Nathan J. Stone. Published 
by Moody Press, Chicago, Ill. 160 pages, 734x542. $1.00. 

This book was written by a converted Jew who is now professor 
of Hebrew at Moody Bible Institute. While not subscribing to every 
interpretation, we regard this book as profitable reading and stimulating 
for the study of the marvelous names of God. The names treated in this 
book are: Elohim, Jehovah, Adonai, El Shaddai (Gen. 17:1, 2), Jehovah- 
Jireh (Gen. 22:14), Jehovah-Rophe (Ex. 15:26), Jehovah-Nissi (Ex. 17:15), 
Jehovah-M’Kaddesh (Lev. 20:8), Jehovah-Shalom (Judg. 6:24), Jehovah- 
Tsidkenu (Jer. 23:6), Jehovah-Rohi (Ps. 23:1), Jehovah Shammah (Ez. 
48:35). On page 106 the author says that “man must of his own free 
will exercise that provision and power” in spiritual things with which 
God has endowed him. If a man can exercise power, he is no longer 
dead; and if a man who was dead in trespasses and sins has received 
power to choose that which is spiritually good, he is no longer spiritually 
dead, but God has through His Gospel made him spiritually alive, 
regenerated him, made him a willing servant of his Maker. 

Tu. LaETScH 
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Let Us Reason Together. A Summary of Christian Teaching. By 
Rupert H. Schroeder. Authorized by the Army and Navy Com- 
mission of the Lutheran Church (Missouri Synod). Concordia 
Publishing House. 218 pages, 34%x4%. 75 cents. Questions and 
Answers, Part 1—3. 15 cents. 


Here is a new book in the field of adult instruction for church 
membership. It was written in particular for the assistance of chaplains 
and civilian pastors connected with candidates for church membership 
in the armed forces of our country. The form of presentation is that 
of a group discussion given in detail in the book, various members of 
a membership class being brought into the conversation, with the 
pastor presenting the Scriptural view in a very skillful manner. Prac- 
tically every ancient and modern objection to Scriptural truth is 
brought out in the discussion of the group. The approach is interest- 
ing, and it will be worth finding out whether this form of teaching 
can be done on the basis of conversations written out in such detail. 
Yet we believe that a pastor with some experience can use a text 
of this type successfully. There are three little pamphlets of tests 
and one of answers included in the set. The answers are according 
to the true-false method, whose advantages and drawbacks are suf- 
ficiently well known to all educators. If the book will serve to bring 
further people into the Church or to the knowledge of the truth, it 
will have served its purpose. P. E. KRETZMANN 


In Thy Light. 12 Radio Addresses. By Walter E. Bauer, Ph.D. Con- 
cordia Publishing House. 75 cents. 


We welcome this contribution to the literature of the Church from 
a faculty member of our Lutheran University at Valparaiso, Indiana. 
Dr. W. E. Bauer is professor of history and political science. After his 
graduation from Concordia Seminary in St. Louis, he served congregations 
in Arkansas and New York, received his master’s degree from Columbia 
University, and took his doctorate at Cornell. He has been at Valparaiso 
for eighteen years. 

The twelve addresses were originally delivered to a radio audience 
in the Chicago area. They bear these titles: 1. Behold the Man. 
2. Martin Luther— Then and Now. 3. Education—a Promise or a 
Menace. 4. The Christian Way in Education. 5. Religion and Education. 
6. Christianity and Civilization. 7. Christianity or Paganism. 8. “Free- 
dom’s Holy Light.” 9. Lincoln Speaks to a World at War. 10. Good 
Counsel from the Father of His Country. 11. Reconstruction —a Moral 
Problem. 12. The Kingship of Jesus. The content of each address is 
scholarly, while the presentation is in simple language. It is a book 
which should be recommended by pastors to parents and young people, 
especially to those who are interested in Christian education. 

L. J. Steck 
In Season — Out of Season. Occasional Sermons. Concordia Publish- 
ing House. $1.50. 

The busy pastor will appreciate this volume of occasional sermons. 
He will find in these addresses new thoughts and new approaches to the 
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subject matter of his preaching on various occasions, ranging from wed- 
dings and funerals to anniversaries, graduation, the installation of a 
parochial school teacher, dedication of church windows, Mission Sunday, 
national days, etc. The thirty sermons are fresh from the pen of twenty- 
three Missouri Synod preachers, each writing in his own style and for 
his particular audience, yet all alike in this that they direct the hearer 
to Christ, the Savior. We recommend it to you as a helpful volume. 
L. J. Steck 


I Crucified the Lord. A Series of Lenten Meditations. By R. R. Belter. 
The Lutheran Literary Board, Burlington, Iowa. 124 pages. 5% x 
73%. $1.00. 

This is an excellent series of forty Lenten meditations — brief, in- 
structive, devotional, and covering in their compass the salient points in 
the sacred narrative of Christ’s suffering and death. The central thought 
pervading the meditations is given in the words which are used as the 
title of the book I Crucified the Lord and which focus the reader’s 
attention on his sin as causative of the Lord’s Passion, but also on his 
claim to Christ’s precious redemption. The Christian who penitently 
and believingly reads these devout studies in sin and grace will glean 
from them not only abundant comfort for his trouble of sin, but will 
also, through the power of the Word, take from the Gospel of Christ’s 
suffering new holy zeal to amend his life. A commendable feature of 
the book is that it induces the reader to study with deep interest the 
glorious story of the great Atonement made for our sins, as given in 
the four Gospels. The author is pastor of Bethany Ev. Luth. Church, 
Burlington, Iowa. We recommend this new series of Lenten meditations 
to both pastors and laymen for earnest study. 

JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


Light from the Old for a New Order. Dallas C. Baer. The Lutheran 
Literary Board, Burlington, Iowa. 258 pages. 5349. $2.00. 

This is the first volume of a new series of discourses on the whole 
Eisenach Old Testament Lessons for the Sundays and the major festi- 
vals of the church year, covering the period from the first Sunday in 
Advent to the Sunday after Ascension. The second volume of the 
series is to appear in a short time. The author is pastor of Immanuel 
Lutheran Church, Norwood, Pa., and is favorably known to Lutheran 
ministers by ten volumes of sermons on the received pericopes and 
on free texts. He is pleasingly old-fashioned in this respect that he 
carefully develops from the text the thoughts on sin and grace which 
he wishes to impress on his hearers, and again modern in the sense 
that his approach is appealingly original. In his sermons there is 
depth of thought, clarity of presentation, lucidity and dignity of lan- 
guage, and a fine regard for the Christian’s need of Law and Gospel. 
He does not announce his theme and parts according to the usual 
standards, but nevertheless his sermons are well organized and cen- 
tralized in a dominant thought which is addressed and applied to the 
hearer both by direct teaching and by carefully chosen illustration. 
No minister, of course, should be a mere copyist of another’s labor of 
love; nevertheless, not even the best preacher can do his work suc- 
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cessfully without continuous study of such sermons as present the 
Word of God in a telling way. Dr. Baer, we believe, is a pastor whose 
sermons are worth careful study, especially those offered in this 
volume, since they expound the much neglected Old Testament texts 
that are so full of meaning and instruction for our age. He uses the 
expository method of preaching in a masterly manner, and his sermons, 
though brief, are textual, timely, and effective. We therefore recom- 
mend them to our brethren in the ministry. 
JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 
In the Minister’s Workshop. By Halford E.Luccock. Published by 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New York. 254 pages, 8x54. $2.00. 
This is a book for preachers on preaching. In a unique way it 
stresses the fundamentals of homiletics. It is written in a fascinating 
style. Any preacher who reads it carefully and applies what it says to 
his preaching technique will be a better preacher, presenting the truths 
of God’s Word in the best manner possible. The chapter on “The Bible 
as a Source of Preaching” is excellent. Some of the other chapter 
headings are: “The Importance of Preaching,” “Preaching to Life Situa- 
tions,” “Collecting and Assimilating Material,” “Oft when the Word is 
on Me to Deliver,” and “Making the Unconscious Mind an Ally.” All 
told there are twelve chapters. The benefit the preacher will derive 
from the book is worth many times its price. It is in the interest of 
better preaching that we recommend its purchase and study. 
J. H.C. Farrz 
The Larger Evangelism. By John R. Mott. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
New York. 103 pages, 54% x74. $1.00. 


Evangelism Today. By Samuel Marinus Zwemer. Fleming H. Revell Co., 
New York. 125 pages, 544x744. 

Both of these books stress the need of greater efforts on the part 
of the Christian Church to bring the Gospel of Christ to a sinful, war- 
torn world. While Zwemer more definitely than Mott defines evan- 
gelism as the proclamation of the vicarious life, suffering, and death of 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, both men are advocates of unionism, 
wiping out denominational lines, joining hands as long as a few funda- 
mental truths are accepted. Yet both men are ardent missionaries, and 
a perusal of these books will help to imbue the reader with the desire 
to emulate the evident zeal for the spreading of the Gospel that 
animates the authors. THEO. LAETSCH 


In Quest of a Kingdom. By Leslie D. Weatherhead. Published by 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New York. 268 pages, 8x5%. $2.00. 

The author has established his reputation as a specialist in psy- 
chology. From the standpoint of psychology this book offers many 
helpful suggestions in guidance and counseling. The parables of the 
Kingdom are briefly explained especially in the light of oriental customs, 
and then the author draws significant lessons and makes timely applica- 
tions. Unfortunately, the kingdom which the author describes is not 
the kingdom of God’s grace in Christ, but a kingdom of right human 
relationships. “God’s plan is to bring the whole world, every nation in 
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it, every community in it, every individual in it, into a family, bound 
together by the family spirit, sharing the privileges and the needs, the 
joys and the sorrows. I think it was to teach this great truth that 
Jesus talked so much about the kingdom of God.” (P.37f.) Men enter 
this kingdom of heaven, the kingdom of right relations, when they 
“see goodness as the nature of the person they love and with whom they 
long to be in the closest possible relationship, and they will find that 
jollier still.” (69.) Establish friendly relations with God, with the 
members of your family, with your associates, with all men. And 
Christ will help you, for His “friendship changed people’s lives.” (261.) 
We appreciated Weatherhead’s psychology. There are good common- 
sense suggestion for practical Christianity. But the reader must discard 
Weatherhead’s theology. F. E. Mayer 


Liberty Through Luther. By Dr. J. M. Weidenschilling. Concordia 
Publishing House, St.Louis, Mo. 16 pages. 5 cents each, post- 
paid; 50 cents for 12; $3.50 for 100. Postage extra. 

A children’s service for the Reformation Festival. It is arranged 
for Vespers. Instead of the question-and-answer method, that of reci- 
tation by the children is used. The following topics are thus de- 
veloped: I. The Bondage of the Soul. II. Preparations for the Day 
of Liberation. II. Luther the Liberator. IV. The Liberty We Enjoy 
as Children of the Reformation. 

A good service, practical and edifying. W. G. Potack 
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